




















10,000° New Products Can Be Improved 
with Rubber Engineered by General © 


*Estimate, of course, But any 
product that moves or needs 
insulation against vibration 
needs The General Silentbloc! 


List of uses for the General 

Silentbloc could go on and on. 

But the important point is that each 

Silentbloc mounting, bearing and coup- 
ling is engineered for its job. 

That's important to you in solving any 

problem of vibration, torque action or 


misalignment in your new products, 


The Silentbloc is not just “a hunk of 


rubber.”’ It is an engineered articulating 
joint made by a patented principle which 
gives exact control of performance. The 
ring of rubber is elongated under high 


Shear-type Silentbloc mount to damp 
motor vibration or insulate tubes 
and controls from foreign vibration. 


Silentbloc bushing to cor- 
rect for misalignment in 
bearing or shaft supports. 


pressure and confined between the outer 
metal sleeve and inner sleeve or shaft, 
forming an indestructible bond, The rub- 


ber, under permanent tension, stays 


Before Assembly After Assembly 


By varying the size and design of the 
Silentbloc, the elongation and distortion 
of the rubber and the modulus of the 


Silentbloc mounting to isolate 
vibration between parts of a 
machine or moving assembly. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 


rubber, General engineers can give youa 
Silentbloc that conforms precisely to 
your specification. It can be made of any 
metal, any type of rubber, in any size to 
support ounces to tons. 

The Silentbloc has been proved in use 
on automotive, industrial, marine, and 
home machinery, aircraft, electrical 
equipment and many other products 
It can improve your products. Write fot 
factual Silentbloc booklet. The General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. A-t, 
Wabash, Indiana. 
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GENERAL 
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7 ‘48.0 more power 
than GRAND COULEE and 
BONNEVILLE combined...” 


‘Your Metropolitan Oakland Area plant will get service 
-from a distributing system of more than 2,800,000 horse- 
power, Mr. Farnsworth. A vast interconnected 
hydroelectric system extending from the Sierra to 
the sea, and more than 500 miles in length. 







“Steam plants in cities add their kilowatt quotas, also 
operate as standby installations. Service is dependable 
and rates-for power are low. 





“Natural gas is piped from the Kettleman 
Hills fields. Fuel oil comes from some of 
the largest oil refineries in the 
world, only a few miles away. 
Coal and coke also are avail- 


able. 

“So from the power and fuel 
angles your western plant 
couldn’t be better located. 
There are many other advan- 
tages just as outstanding. Let 
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e, and — STRATEGICALLY LOCATED for low-cost 
’ —— distribution, The Paraffine Companies, 
“trical > ; Inc. is one of more than 150 nationally 
‘ known manufacturers having plants in 
yducts. Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
. / 50,000 MILES of inter- ‘ aia ’ 
ite for connected transmission us tell you about them in detail in a Confidential 
. e ample n- . . . . e 
jeneral reece be we Me Special Survey applied directly to your operation.” 
. A-St power for your factory. 7 
. \ FREE BOOKLETS! Facts and Figures outlines the big new 
» : 4 markets of the fast-growing New West, Metropolitan Oakland 
» Q ws Ree Area’s amazing industrial expansion, strategic location for 
" i ——— low-cost distribution, huge pool of skilled labor, etc., and 
) \ gives latest data and statistics. 
A You'll Find It Here tells of our romantic background, our 


* scenic residential and recreational attractions. 
Write for these free booklets today! 4501 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 
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UY that’s only half the story, 


For another fleet of special Fruechaufl 
\-bottom ‘Trailers hauls the magnesium 
ore from the mine to the plant of Basic 
Magnesium, Ine, near Boulder Dam, 


where the ingots are made, 


Moving this wonder metal in its vari- 
ous stages of production from mine— 
to smelter—to factory—to docks—even 
up to the battle lines themselves—is only 
one of the many jobs Truck-Trailers are 
doing that couldn't be done as well, if at 


all, by any other method, 


BUY WAR BONDS... and buy for keeps! 





Fruehaut Wallets 


SPEED BUTTER TO CAMPS... MAGNESIUM TO PLANTS 


Over Scorching Deserts and Icy Mountain Passes 


Night Fruchauf ‘Trailers form a swift 2-way “con- mercury drops below zero... these Fruehaufs haul 
veyor belt” over the toughest route in the whole butter, meat, vegetables, fruit and general merchan. 
Southwest, Averaging 16 trips a day acrons dixe to war workers and Army camps in Southern 
scorching desert highways with temperatures soaring Nevada . . . and return with precious magnesium 
to 120°... and climbing mountain passes where the ingots for Los Angeles plane factories and war plants, 
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ELEVATIONS AND TEMPERATURES EN ROUTE ON THIS 2-WAY HAUL 


vere, Chow “a Tew, Chow “ oo | tam This 2-way hauling operation is conducted 

“Sn by Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight, who 
cn —« ChO8@ B Fruehauf Trailers to maintain their 
scheduled wartime service over the diffi- 






cult route shown. Winter and summer their 


DEATH VALLEY Ganee 


Trailers keep right on rolling ... delivering 
— the goods on time. 








World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 





MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done—if you aren't using truck trans- 
portation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs and over-all efficiency 
with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
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What's Ahead | 


Ain EXPRESS—POST-WAR 


Most forecasters agree that air express is 
headed for a boom in tomorrow's “air age.” 
Already, in fact, all-cargo planes are in regu- 
lar service. 

Next issue we bring you a down-to-earth 
analysis of the peacetime prospects for 
America’s air express fleet. Does it consti- 
tute a threat to rail and motor transporta- 
tion? Will there be sufficient airports to cope 
with mass air-borne traffic? Will rates be 
prohibitive? 

These and other questions—questions 
packed with significance for U. S. manufac- 
iurers—will receive some straight-from-the- 
shoulder answers in T. Lothman’s story: 
“Am Carco IN THE Post-War Wor-p.” 


SAGA 


Tommy Saffady has been called the “in- 
ventingest young man in America.” 

Still only 27, he already has hundreds of 
inventions and new gadgets waiting to be 
marketed when the war is over-—everything 
from a razor that needs sharpening only 
once in five years to a revolutionary new 
automatic wrapping machine that permits 
long distance hauling of perishable fruits by 
slow freight. 

Next issue Christy Borth tells the story 
of Tommy’s rapid rise to the head of a 
humming business. Called “THe Sarrapy 
Saca,” it makes another exciting chapter in 
America’s “rags-to-riches” epics. 


“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


We continue our popular “My Biccrst 
MIsTAKE” series next time with the confes- 
sion of Hurlbut W. Smith, 79-year-old but 
energetic head of the big Smith-Corona 
typewriter company. 

Smith’s account of what he considers 
“unquestionably the biggest mistake of my 
life” makes provocative reading for anyone 
able to profit from the other fellow’s errors. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Our recently-inaugurated Opportunities de- 
partment continues to garner increasing at- 
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tention from business men. 

In our November 1 issue we survey the 
peacetime possibilities offered in the little- 
known field of weather forecasting—a field 
that is attracting increasing interest from 
business men due to widespread new appli- 
cations developed as a result of the war. 


CONTEST 


Judging from the response to our contest 
on the question of “Wat Is Free ENTEr- 
PRISE?” Forres’ readers evidently have a 
vital interest in the peacetime future of 
American private industry. 

Aware of the importance and timeliness 
of the subject, the judges have been weigh- 
ing each entry carefully and are just about 
ready to announce their decision. 

Names of the victors, as well as some of 
the prize-winning papers, will be printed in 
an early issue. 


OCTOBER 15, 1944 
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Readers Say 


G. |. ASPIRATIONS 


As an overseas man recently returned 
from Italy, I can speak with a certain 
amount of authority on the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the ordinary G.I. And let me tell ~ 
you—the fondest daydream of the serious- 
minded dogface is doing what he knows 
best in his own town and as his own boss. 
Their post-war projects range from fleets of 
truck transports to ewning a cow.—A Ser- 
vice Man. 


REFLECTIONS 


I have been reading your magazine for a 
number of years and consider it one of the 
few of its kind which is constantly improv- 
ing in the quality of contents. 

Your “Funeral Reffections” in the Sept. 
15 issue attracted me. One of the things I 
like about your magazine is that you do not 
hesitate to bring religious thought into your 
columns when practical and necessary. 

I agree with the thought of your “Funeral 
Reflections,” especially the second para- 
graph, but if you mean what you say in the 
concluding paragraph you and I differ 
widely. 

As I get older, I am more convinced than 
ever that good intentions, kindly actions and 
thoughtful attitude do not lead to heaven, 
but that we can get there only through a 
personal remission of sins by the shed blood 
of Christ and Calvary and the acceptance of 
Him and His way of life with all our soul 
and in all our life——-Etwoop E. Op.incer, 
Allentown, Pa. 

[Agreed.—Tue Epirors.] 


PROTECTION 


Simultaneously with the filing of all Court 
actions instituted by the office of the Attor- 
ney General, that office should file also a 
cash bond. in amount sufficiently large 
enough to reimburse gach defendant for his 
costs and loss of business time, the bond 
to be forfeited and paid to defendants when- 
ever that office cannot prove its case—as so 
frequently it cannot. 

To this extent, at least, citizens would 
be safeguarded from New Deal zealots and 
Biddle’s snooping sleuths—Puiur Vy.e, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


FARM PRICES 


In your Aug. 15 “Two-Line Editorials” 
you advise against buying farm land “at 
present inflated prices,” and in your Fore- 
cast, in the same issue, you say “Farm land 
values have shot up 40% to heights which 
have moved the Secretary of Agriculture to 
issue a warning.” 

Several years ago it was possible to find 
all kinds of low-priced farms for sale. They 
were mostly small or poorly-worked farms, 
where the owners made the major part of 
their living outside and did what work they 
could on the farm in their spare time. 

Today that is not true. It is the high- 
priced farm land that is coming on the mar- 
ket because the farmer who normally em- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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SECOND Test on 


ELECTRONICS 
AND 


ELECTRICIT 
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IN RAILROADING 
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Q. Thirteen messages are car- 
ried simultaneously on a single 
pair of wires, by new Northern 
Pacific communications system. 
Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electronic vacuum 
tubes enable three telephone 
conversations and ten tele- 
grams to ride on one circuit 
. a marvelous new aid to 
railroad operations. 








Q. N. P. shep “dectors" use magic powder 
te diagnose “that tired feeling” in leocome- 
tive parts. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Iron filings, used with electronic 
Magnaflux, reveal internal fatigue spots, 
“Sick” metal is instantly scrapped. 


Q. Electrical fencing, installed in mountains 
by N. P., is used to discourage foolhardy 
climbers. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction, It’s a safeguard for trains, 


flashing instant “stop” signal if moving 
rock touches fence. 










Q. Electricity in the rails controls stopping and starting of N. P. trains. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electrical impulses carried through the rails operate 3,867 block signals 
on the Main Street of the Northwest, 
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2-LINE 
Editorials 


“Hold the line” still holds good ad. 


vice, 


But will President Roosevelt stick to 
it? 


Candidate Roosevelt's speech was won. 
derful vaudeville for his teamster 
audience, 


But its levity didn’t set well with his 
heartwrung world audience. 


The role of vaudevillian doesn’t be. 
come the President of the United 
States at this hour when the world is 
being drenched with blood. 


Our thoughts are not of dogs. 


“$150,000 From Teamsters For Roose. 
velt Campaign.” Significant? 


Cutbacks will ere long cut into em- 
ployment. 


Metals will be potently affected. Also 
the automotive industry. 


What a Dewey victory would do for 
industry, employment, securities! 


Bureaucracy supersedes business: Bu- 
reaucrat Krug displaces Businessman 
Nelson. 


Headline: “Union Head Says If Con- 
gress Can Take Vacation Workers 
Can.” Hence strikes. You comment. 


Every time the Government enters in- 
dustry, it reduces the total number of 
taxpayers, 





Do you want to pay more taxes? 





Should any union be empowered to 
say whether the returning fighter may 
or may not work? 


Contributed: “It’s Dewey or we don’t 
preserve free enterprise.” 


We do well to apply the axe to pro- 
Axis Argentina. 


“Month’s Coal Strikes Cost 1,159,684 


Tons.” Cold comfort. 


Save for next month’s War Loan. 
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soKyY SWEEPERS 


OCTOBER 15, 


40mm. GUN CREWS perched precariously 
over their ship-sides sweep the skies with 
deadly aim when enemy aircraft threaten. 


Whether it be 40-mm. shells no larger 
than a man’s wrist or 16-inchers for the big 
guns, bombs, rockets or block busters, 
America produces them with skill and in 
gigantic quantities. 

In the hundreds of arsenals here at home, 
supplying our fighters with the wherewithal 
to do battle, one element is vital. This is 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


oil. Fine lubricants, cutting oils and cool- 
ants that permit high speed precision and 
on-schedule production. 

Texaco insures quick and convenient 
sources of supply through its more than 2300 
wholesale supply points all over America. 

Then — to help in delivering full speed, 
efficiency and economy from these quality 
petroleum products, Texaco makes avail- 
able, from the same sources, its skilled 
engineering service. 


inal 9 
48 States 


Official U. S. Navy 
Photograph 
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Doorway Zo Discovery 


ber: IS THE ENTRANCE to the new 
and magnificently equipped re- 
search laboratory of the Chemical & 
Pigment Division of The Glidden 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


It is symbolic of the 27 modern labo- 
ratories in the many Glidden-owned 
plants that stretch across America, 
from Long Island to San Francisco, 
and from Toronto to New Orleans. 
Through them Glidden has become a 
world-famous leader in the manufac- 
ture of paints, pigments, foods, naval 
stores, soya products, metal and pow- 
dered metal products. 


Typical Glidden research achieve- 
ments are: 


Glidden was first to produce isolated 
vegetable protein commercially in its 
great soy bean plant in Chicago. This 
Alpha Protein* was used by Glidden 
chemists to develop and perfect the 
basic formula for Spred, the marvelous 
soya protein paint, to help the paper 


*Trede Merk Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


industry secure stronger, better-fin- 
ished papers and to create widely-used 
wallboard coatings. 


Research into inorganic pigments at 
the Glidden laboratory in Baltimore 
has developed lithopones, cadmium 
colors and titanium oxide pigments 
for improved paint durability. An- 
other product of this research is 
Micalith, which saves up to 50% of 
the vital chromium used in zinc 
chromate primers, with actual im- 
provements in paint film. 


The Glidden laboratory and plant at 
Reading pioneered the packaging of 
paints for wide consumer use. 

Powdered iron, copper and lead, 
which can be molded to high precision 
standards with a minimum of machin- 
ing, were pioneered by the Glidden 


metals laboratory at Hammond, Ind. 
Cuprous oxide, used for marine paints, 
also is a major Glidden product. 


The Glidden laboratory at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has greatly extended the 
application of pine products such as 
rosin, turpentine, pine tar, etc. 


Glidden food laboratories in Chicago, 
working with other Glidden food re- 
search departments in Berkeley, Calif., 
and Elmhurst, Long Island were 
among the first to adapt soya oil to 
the requirements of the nation’s food 
industry. 


Glidden laboratory men have the 
imagination and skill to create new 
ideas and products. Glidden has the 
plants to manufacture these necessities 
for world-wide use. Glidden is one 
of America’s most widely diversified 
industries, and will serve peacetime 
with a greater, more useful list of 
products than ever before. 


The Glidden Company 
National Headquarters, Cleveland, O. 


@ PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY Paint Division: SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin, Spray-Day-Lite, Endurance House Paint, Gliddensper Varnish 
Bean 


and a complete line of home and industrial paints, enamels and lacquers . . . Sey Division: Alpha and Gamma Proteins; Lecithin; Soya Meal and Flour; Soy@ 


Flakes; Soy Bean Oils; Poultry, Dairy and Livestock Feeds . . . Darkee’s Famous Foods Division: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Durkee's Margarine, 
Durkee's oe Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce . 
Euston White Lead . . . Metals Refining Division: Powdered Iron, 


Grid Metal, Wilkes Type Metal.. 


Powdered Copper, Oxide, 
-Resin Division: Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Turpentine, Tars, Rosins, Solvents and other Naval Stores. 


FORBES 





Durkee’s Shortening, 
Chemical and Pigment Division: Titanium Dioxide, wae Cadmium Colors, Litharge, Red Lom 
Powdered Lead, Battery 


: Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 




















Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


Based on the 40-year trend, there would naturally 
be as many women in the U. S. labor force by 1950 
as are now employed, even without a war. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURN AL 
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N the spectacular job America’s railroads 
are doing there is a design for finer future 
transportation. 


It centers upon the performance of the Gen- 
eral Motors locomotive. 


Part of this performance lies in this locomo- 
tive’s work. It is quick to get away—carries 
through its job with few or no stops for serv- 


DIESEL 
POWER 

















Back in the 60's, locomoting 
such as the Marlboro of ty 
Boston & Maine Railroa 
pu through the Berkshir 


ills of Massachusetts, to 9 
the New England of he 
days the latest in transpong 
tion. 


ing heavy freight faster than passengers were 
carried a few years back. 


These achievements are elements in railroad 
progress. They are forerunners of a great new 
era of transportation efficiency in the days 
which lie ahead. 
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Which Can Stimulate Jobs? 


Candidate Roosevelt and Candidate Dewey both avow 
their intention, if elected, to encourage industrial prosperity, 
for the purpose of providing an adequate number of jobs. 
ls there not this profound, fundamental, vital difference 
between their philosophies? Candidate Dewey has in mind 
stimulating enlarged employment by industry, stimulating 
sdfsupporting, self-respecting, honest-to-goodness jobs. 
Candidate Roosevelt’s panacea for unemployment always 
has been creation of jobs paid for by taxpayers, creation 
of made-work of the leaf-raking variety. Such jobs mean 
expansion of Federal debt. Industrial jobs mean expansion 
of prosperity. 

Heaven knows, Mr. Roosevelt shoveled out staggering 
billions and billions of taxpayers’ money to provide jobs. 
But with what result? Depression persisted; his brand of 
job-providing was a miserable fiasco. It took astronomical 
war spending to restore full employment, “prosperity” of a 


Which candidate does industry, the furnisher of construc- 
tive jobs, prefer? You know, I know. 
If, as both candidates agree, the supreme objective, after 
winning the war, is making possible maximum employ- 
ment, and if, as all sensible citizens agree, maximum employ- 
ment must spring from industry, which 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Thomas E. Dewey, who took office at the end of 1942, 
rolled up a surplus of $163,000,000 by March 31, 1944. 
Roosevelt plunged the Empire State into the red. Lehman 
extricated it. Dewey performed financial miracles. 

Ponder this little but tremendously revealing compilation: 


Annual Per Capita 
President PerCapitaTax Federal Debt 
George Washington................... $1.02 $20.95 
cc cvcccedoce sede 2.42 03 
pS ee 6.05 85.01 
Theodore Roosevelt................... 7.70 15.11 
Woodrow Wilson..................06: 25.58 225.89 
FIMEMONE DIMOU oie cc cniccciscccdececes 23.28 183.24 
Premishte TReaserelts..< <occccccccedeocss 161.44 1,962.00 


A writer in the New York Sun records: 


“Whether he wins a fourth term or not, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will go down in history as the most lavish spender, the most in- 
satiable borrower, and the most exacting tax collector the world 
has ever known. . . . In the twelve years for which he is accountable 
he will have spent about $370,000,000,000—well over a third of a 
trillion. To pay the expenses of these 12 years, more than 34 million 
men would have to work all their lives at a wage of $10 per day, 
five days a week, fifty-two weeks in the year, and forty working 
years to the lifetime.” 


Which do thoughtful, responsible citizens want in the 
White House during the next four years, a profligate spend- 
er or a man to exercise efficient economy? 





candidate is more likely to bring about 
this supreme objective? Industry, the 


Who Are Good Executives? 


fountainhead of self-sustaining em- 
ployment, ought to know. 

Is industry justified in declaring 
that a vote for Roosevelt is a vote for 
government-made jobs at your expense 
and mine, that a vote for Dewey is a 
vote for self-sustaining jobs making 
for national solvency and prosperity ? 


Candidates As Spenders 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, when elected 
Governor of New York State, inherited 
a surplus of over $80,000,000 (as of 
June, 1929). His successor, Herbert 
H. Lehman, found himself saddled 
with a deficit of more than $94,000,- 
000 (as of June, 1933). Governor Leh- 
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man, by painstaking effort, economy, 
had wiped out this gigantic deficit by 
1938, and actually rolled up a surplus 
of fully $50,000,000 by June, 1942. 
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Roosevelt Rooters 


“A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.” Among Can- 
didate Roosevelt’s most ardent 
supporters are such notorious 
characters as Jersey City’s 
Boss (“I am the law”) Hague, 
Chicago’s Boss Kelly, ex-con- 
vict Pendergast, and Tam- 
many Hall. Most Commu- 
nistic organizations are also 
for him. Whereas it was La- 
bor Boss John L. Lewis who 
largely financed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first re-election, Sidney 
Hillman (“Clear everything 
with Sidney”) is now levy- 
ing tribute upon CIO mem- 
bers to finance the fourth 
term, through his audacious 
Political Action Committee. 
(See Cartoon on next page.) 








“I can’t get away from business,” 
one sometimes hears a top executive 
say. Does this reflect good or poor 
organization? 

My long observation has brought me 
to this conclusion: The head of any 
company, no matter how large, who 
feels that he cannot safely take one or 
two vacations a year, has failed to de- 
velop the most efficient type of man- 
agement set-up. On the other hand, it 
is a reflection upon a chairman or 
president who can absent himself for 
a long period without impairing maxi- 
mum managerial results. If a high-up 
executive isn’t missed if he stays away 
for months, the assumption is that he 
wouldn’t be seriously missed if he 
stayed away permanently. 

Charles E. Wilson, for example, left 
the General Electric presidential helm 
too long for the company’s good—al- 
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though his WPB services to the nation were of inestimable 
yalue. Many matters arose, including executive personnel 
problems, which suffered because he was not on hand to 
straighten them out. 

H. P. Davison, bank clerk who became the foremost 
J. P. Morgan partner, very early adopted the invariable 
practice of training someone to handle his duties. Thus, 
when changes came, superiors always found they could 
promote Harry since someone was ready to take his place. 
The most fatal mistake any executive can make is to be 
afraid to teach a subordinate to fill his shoes lest he him- 
self be let out. “As I advanced, I always tried to work 
myself out of a job,” was how Mr. Davison expressed it 
to me, with a smile. Thus he was always available for new 
and higher responsibilities. 

Jealousy is the hallmark of inferiority consciousness. 

Executives all along the line are urged to ponder this. 


* 


“Each victory will help you some 
other to win.” 
* 


Home Building Will Be All-Essential 


Incomparably the most effective weapon employed by 
Britain to cure unemployment and stimulate business activ- 
ity after World War I was home building. America 
should take serious note. Home building on a vast scale 
would go far to cope with post-war employment and eco- 
nomic conditions here.‘ Happily, the prospect for unprece- 
dented housing construction is excellent. Fewer homes were 
built last year than since 1936. Not only so, but 45% of 
it consisted of Federal housing, mostly in war industry 
areas. 

The president of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, Robert B. Gerholz, foresees employment for as many 
as 3,000,000 men during the next 10 years for the erection 
of 10,000,000 homes. Every prospect is that the demand 
for new homes will be unprecedented. The American peo- 
ple’s savings, all told, are officially figured at $130,000,000,- 
000. Marriages have been unusually numerous since war 
began. Very large numbers of returning fighters will want 
homes for their wartime brides or post-war brides. Govern- 
ment, banks, building and loan associations and other agen- 
cies are prepared to co-operate in supplying or supplement- 
ing the necessary funds. Moreover, executing long-deferred 
repairs will mean enormous total spending. 

It is axiomatic that no other form of activity has such 
widespread, many-sided, stimulating repercussions as nation- 
wide construction on a grand scale—almost every segment 
of our economy benefits. 

It is important that no union labor obstruction to pre- 
fabricetod or other low-cost homes be tolerated. 


More National Socialism 


If there be any who still doubt the Government’s deter- 
mination to impose more and more National Socialism, let 
them ponder the new official announcement that Washing- 
ton stands ready to buy every pound of the 1944 cotton 
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crop, at new high prices—and to’sell it later, if it can, at 
no little cost to taxpayers. This may prove a fatal blow to ' 
the functions of cotton exchanges. It doubtless will deal a 
further blow at America’s cotton-growing and cotton-manu- 
facturing, since the world will seek and get supplies at 
lower cost from other countries. Looks like a New Deal 
kiss of death. Wheat is also coming under paternalism. 

More tax-free TVAs are planned, in competition with, 
threatening bankruptcy of investor-owned utility proper- 
ties. President Roosevelt sent a last-minute message to Con- 
gress favoring a Missouri River Basin project, affecting 
nine states, which would ultimately cost—no mortal could 
foretell; also more taxpayer expenditures on the Arkansas 
Power and the Columbia River watersheds. Thereby elimi- 
nating taxpaying companies. 

No assurance has come from the highest Administration 
sources that the $15,000,000,000 industrial plants built by 
the Government will not be pitted against free enterprise 
when peace comes. Nor that farmers will not be punished if 
they grow one bushel of grain to feed their own chickens, 
unless Federal dispensation be granted. : 

Will the bureaucratic planners take over other industries 
besides cotton? This policy could quite as logically be 
broadened to embrace other vital industries. 

All favoring un-American National Socialism will, of 
course, vote in November for another four years of the 
New Deal. 

* 
The best applause is that which comes 


from your own conscience. 
* 
Concentration conquers. 
* 


How Should Germany Be Treated? 


How to stop Germany from again becoming a menace to 
mankind, to civilization, is a major problem. I rather think 
that the one individual who will have most to say—and do 
—in handling Germany will be Stalin, that he will submit 
to no dictation on this matter by either Churchill or Roose- 
velt. In this country we have advocates of a “soft” peace, 
advocates of imposing no reparations. This war was un- 
leashed solely because Germany was permitted to do as 
she liked following World War I, permitted to violate 
the peace terms, permitted to build up her army and arma- 
ments without restraint, permitted later to embark on con- 
quest of neighboring countries. 

Despite much maudlin sentimental nonsense opposing 
reparations, reparations and other measures should unques- 
tionably be imposed and implemented for years. Russia 
reportedly will take a leaf out of Hitler’s book by drafting 
several million Germans for forced work. America, Britain 
and other United Nations, not finding this feasible, should 
devise and enforce other penalties to recoup themselves, as 
far as possible, for the awful losses in men and material 
they have suffered through Germany’s infamous crimes. 

A “soft” peace? No! That would invite a third world war. 


* 
Dictators always end disastrously. 














Perhaps we can be helful to you. 


Although your company may be fully occupied with 
war work now, no doubt you, like ourselves, are mak- 
ing plans for post-war manufacturing and selling. 

You are familiar with the great population increases 
in certain states West of the Mississippi. And you may 
be thinking about a branch plant or additional distri- 
bution facilities in this area—not only to serve your cus- 
tomers out here, but also with an eye to the vast unde- 
veloped markets of Asia, and Central and South America. 

If you are thinking along these lines, we respectfully 
ask you to write us. We think we can be helpful to you. 

Southern Pacific is the largest western railroad, and 
has more miles of line than any other United States rail- 
road. We serve Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and the West Coast 
of Mexico. We know this territory intimately, for we are 
the West’s pioneer railroad. 

The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than a 
million people since 1940, according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau. 
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To business men who are thinking about 


A PLANT IN THE WEST, 
TEXAS OR LOUISIANA 


after the war... 


In the West alone, Southern Pacific serves more than 
twice as many communities as any other railroad, many 
of them exclusively. So if your plant is located on South- 
ern Pacific, the chances are two-to-one that your western 
customers are served by our rails, too. 

We have an experienced industrial department, and 
traffic men in every sizeable city and town along our 
lines. These men live ‘‘on the ground” and. are important 
citizens in their communities. They will be glad to de- 
velop any specific information you wish. 

You may be sure that any advice we give you will be 
sound and unbiased, for if the plant location we recom- 
mend should prove unsuited to you, our railroad would 
suffer, too. 

We have been handling matters like this for many 
years, and those who have dealt with us know that we 
can be trusted with their most confidential plans. 

If you have any interest at all in industrial sites or 
distribution facilities in our territory, please write me. 
I assure you that your inquiry will receive prompt, per- 
sonal and confidential attention. 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, 
System Freight Traffic, Southern Pacific Company, 
65 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 





| 





The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than 
a@ million people since 1940. Population means 
markets and manpower for your industry. 
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Relief Pitcher 


The exciting story of Walter Hasselhorn, an industrial 
dynamo who came through when all the bases were loaded 


across the outfield toward the dia- 

mond. Crossing the base line, 
small clouds of dust eddied about his 
feet. He approached the mound, where 
a little group, including the starting 
pitcher, awaited his arrival. In the 
background, 20,000 critics, hushed 
and hopeful, also waited. Sacks full. 
No one out. The newcomer cogitated 
narrowly on the fact that within the 
next five minutes he would, in all 
probability, be enveloped either in the 
aura of a hero or the odor of a bum. 
Life was like that. 

Walter C. Hasselhorn, a young’ in- 
dustrial engineer, not yet 40, had been 
invited by the Cook Electric Co. of 
Chicago to make a survey of its plant. 
The firm, founded by James Cook in 
1897 to manufacture telephone protec- 
tive and distributive equipment, was 
small but supplied an almost unvary- 
ing list of standard technical staples 
to about 600 independent telephone 
companies throughout the country. 
Broad in scope, Hasselhorn’s appraisal 
embraced every phase of the business, 
from management policies to shipping 
room practices. The time was April, 
1940. In August of the same year he 
received a second invitation from the 
firm, this time to be its president. 


Tt. relief hurler walked slowly 


ROUTINE REPORT, BUT— 


“Why?” is the inevitable question. 
Ordinarily management doesn’t wave 
a new pitcher into the game while the 
fellow on the mound is still breezing 
them across the corners. What strate- 
gy prompted the change? What was 
the basis of Hasselhorn’s survey? A 
routine report in many respects, yet its 
disclosures provided company officials 
with much food for thought. 

“Your organization is stagnant,” 
said Hasselhorn in effect. “For years 
the annual volume has remained so 
static that it’s almost possible to issue 
recapitulations as of December 31st— 
during the January preceding.” Cor- 
porate stagnation, it was suggested, 
was a transient quality, usually fol- 
lowed by corporate retrogression. He 
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pointed out further that in one spe- 
cific year the company had fallen 45% 
short of its potential sales volume. 
The directorate of Cook Electric 
considered the box score tallies com- 
piled by Hasselhorn. It appeared that 
the game, far from being won, actu- 
ally was going against them. Troubled, 
they grasped for a solution, turned to 
the bull pen, signalled for the relief 
hurler, Hasselhorn now pitching for 
Cook Electric. Fortified with the very 
report he had submitted to firm offi- 
cials earlier, Walter Hasselhorn pro- 
ceeded to institute a program of cor- 
rection, which, in many instances, rep- 
resented an abrupt departure from 
practices of long standing. Probably 
most drastic of his reforms, certainly 
most far-reaching, was the early elim- 
ination of mass production schedules. 
Generally recognized as an indispensa- 
ble adjunct of American industry, the 
large-quantity-low-price idea, Hassel- 
horn maintained, did not quadrate 
with the needs of Cook Electric clien- 
tele. Instead, he reasoned that. a help- 
ful creative service would constitute a 
far greater inducement to small tele- 
phone companies than the prospect of 
an occassional saving of a few dollars, 
inconsequential at best. 





Walter C. Hasselhorn 


It took courage to abrogate a policy 
hallowed by more than 40 years of 


‘ practice—courage, plus the ability to 


detect the voice of expedience amid 
the blatant shouts of precedent. The 
new president, however, had his way. 
A skilled engineering staff was organ- 
ized, which, although not directly re- 
lated to sales, eventually was to be 
found in large part responsible for a 
remarkable sales increase. The war 
served to emphasize the wisdom of 
this step. While other firms, some of 
them direct competitors, were bidding 
on and manufacturing quantities of 
routine equipment from specifications 
furnished by the Government, Cook, 
through its engineering department, 
was engaged in research and develop- 
ment work, creating both the ideas 
and the specifications. Today, with the 
Damoclean sword of cancellation 
threatening most war contractors, 
Hasselhorn’s firm finds little cause for 
apprehension. The multiplicity of its 
products, the adaptability of those 
products to peacetime as well as war- 
time uses, places the company in a 
uniquely favorable position. 


ALL BUT QUIT 


Before Hasselhorn’s appearance on 
the scene, Cook had toyed with the 
possibility of discontinuing operation 
entirely. There was question in the 
minds of many as to the wisdom of 
converting to war work, plant facilities 
considered. Employees numbered 60. 
Today the payroll lists 900, with off- 
cials bending every effort to swell this 
unprecedented total by an additional 
300. Already awarded the Army-Navy 
E, prospects are excellent for receiving 
a star for continued high production. 

Again, despite the fact that Cook 
Electric is one of the youngest firms 
in the country in its line, because of 
the excellence of its engineering ser- 
vice it enjoys the patronage of the 
largest users of electronic devices. Re- 
cently, due entirely to its engineering 
section, it received one-third of the 
largest relay contract ever let. 

Hasselhorn discounts the suggestion 











that his advent at Cook Electric has 
brought miracle working into being. 
“If our accomplishments appear mi- 
raculous, it’s only because of their 
juxtaposition with what has gone be- 
fore.” Thus he deprecates achieve- 
ments such as that of the Bellows Di- 
vision, the total sales volume of which, 
for 1942, was $18,000. In one month 
of 1944, this same division did a busi- 
ness of $55,000. At this writing, the 
Accessories Division alone has a back- 
log of orders amounting to well over 
$300,000, which figure, only four 
years ago, represented the annual vol- 
ume of the entire organization of five 
divisions, of which Accessories is by 
no means the largest. In four years 
the firm’s yearly sales have swelled to 
well over $4,000,000. This figure, al- 
though not necessarily unusual, in 
view of the war and war contracts, is 
remarkable in that were the peace to 
come tomorrow, it would suffer little 
if any whittling. The products now be- 
ing made are geared to peace as well 
as war. 

Walter Hasselhorn is more than an 
arm-chair executive. A graduate of 
Armour Tech and Chicago Univer- 
sity’s Business Administration Course, 
he asks no handicaps either from his 
engineers or auditors. His business 
experience ranges from the role of ma- 
chinist at International Harvester Co. 
to Manager and Director of the Kel- 
logg Co., Battle Creek, with interludes 
devoted to glove making, furniture 
factory superintending, wax paper 


manufacturing, and industrial engi- 


neering. Out in the plant, where much 
of his time is spent, he converses with 
engineers and research men in their 
own, sometimes highly _ technical, 
* idiom, discussing intricacies of mod- 
ern electronics with an ease born only 
of familiarity through practice. 


HOME WORK 


An indefatigable worker, he dis- 
agrees with many executives in that 
he takes his business home with him. 
The light in his fully-equipped base- 
ment workshop burns late, and more 
than once he has submitted to his as- 
sociates in the morning, a fully de- 
veloped model of what was little more 
than a figment of the imagination the 
day before. Frequently, when engaged 
in some elusive bit of research, lunch 
is brought to his office, where, clos- 
eted with key men, the business of 
electronics continues without interrup- 
tion, and vitamins mingle with volts. 
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Recently, at one such noon-hour con- 
clave, Hasselhorn conceived the idea 
of a remote control temperature regu- 
lator. By quitting time of that same 
day, detailed drawings had been com- 
pleted, and only three days later a fin- 
ished, working model had been sub- 
mitted to a client. 

A man of action in every sense of 
the word, Hasselhorn makes his trait 
pay dividends. Not long since, the 
morning mail contained a request from 
a client for a drawing of a special 
pressure switch. Not a drawing, but a 
completed model was shipped that 
night, and by telephone the following 
day a quantity order was placed. Re- 
cently Cook Electric had urgent need 
of a certain piece of production ma- 
chinery. All available sources were 
canvassed without success. The ma- 
chine was not to be had. Hasselhorn, 
informed of the situation, did a little 
investigating on his own, and discov- 
ered that one of his competitors pos- 
sessed the equipment he needed. Better 
still, it was lying idle in the other’s 
plant. Cook’s president called, made an 
offer. “I need it at once for high-pri- 
ority government work,” he said. 
“When can you release the machine?” 
The other party hedged. There was a 
possibility, was the weak rejoinder, 
that they might require the machine 
themselves some day. The man of ac- 
tion spoke then. 


“SURRENDER OR ELSE" 


“Look,” he said, crackling a piece 
of paper under the other’s nose, “I’ve 
got the money, and I’ve got the direc- 
tive. Do I have to bring in the Army 
and Navy to get this machine, or will 
you surrender it quietly?” He got the 
machine. 

After which it is easy to understand 
why there are no pigeonholes in Has- 
selhorn’s desk, nor in the desks of his 
engineers. Here at Cook, once an idea 
is conceived, it becomes either a lab- 
oratory project or waste basket filler. 
In either event, action is immediate, 
and there are no in-between steps. 

If the metamorphosis of the com- 
pany as a whole appears impressive, 
the growth of its engineering depart- 
ment is even more so. “How was it 
possible,” Hasselhorn was asked, “for 
one firm, a small one at that, to corral 
so many highly skilled minds—in these 
days when even common labor is con- 
spicuously absent?” 

“We hire new engineers on one 
basis only,” Hasselhorn answered. 





“He must demonstrate that he know, 
more than we do about some one gy}, 
ject at least. Once he is able to prop 
this conclusively, he is in, and once in 
he is given a pretty free hand. Th 
hiring of replacement personnel js th 
only exception to this rule.” Its , 
tough set-up, loaded with challenge 
Hasselhorn himself can tell whether , 
man packs the necessary weight by the 
way he picks up a pair of caliper, 
The result has been, however, that reg) 
engineers, intrigued by the situation, 
have flocked to the Cook standard, By 
the same token, those of questionabk 
ability have stayed discreetly away, 








SERVICE—NOT SAVING 
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In November, 1943, Hasselhom A 
called a meeting of plant officials and 
division heads, to lay the groundwork 

for post-war operation. Here again the lea 

creative service angle was stressed, for 









“The solution of our peacetime prob- we 
lems will bear directly on the number 
of customers we have on our books, of 
and the number of products we arg? 
able to sell each customer,” he said, Ce 
“By continuing to develop a line al. af 
ready highly diversified, thus distrib. o 
uting our corporate eggs in many bas 
kets—by continuing to emphasize ser- vs 
vice rather than saving—therein lies rs 
our post-war strength. re 
“As regards wartime operation,” he tt 
said, “and this carries over into peace fi 
time as well, our budgets are com) 
piled so that if we were to lose hall} ™ 
of our total volume today through can- 7 
cellation or any other reason, we 
would continue to do business—at a 
profit.” He accounts for this in the 
fact that the organization is composed | | 
of five distinct divisions, each one of ie 
which is entirely independent of the . 
other four, and complete within itself. ° 
Walter Hasselhorn, relief pitcher, } \ 








has the situation well in hand. The 
versatility of his engineers is now ex: 
pressing itself in the solving of prob- 
lems heretofore considered impossible 
of solution. Very recently a vast mili- 
tary project required quantities of 
metal bellows, the specifications for 
which were nothing short of phenom 
enal. “It can’t be done,” government 
engineers were informed. Hasselhom 
and his team, however, did it. For mil- 
itary reasons, it is impossible to de- 
scribe in detail the many projects un- 
der way at Cook Electric. We can only 
suggest that they are Buck Rogers at 
his best. Yes, their pitching and hitting 
is all big league stuff these days. 
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G. S. Eyssell: 





“My Biggest Mistake’ 


As told to ALBERT FANCHER 





This is the fifth in a series of 
stories by business leaders con- 
cerning their “biggest mistake.” 
Next issue: Hurlbut W. Smith. 











change our entire life. No one 
knows this better than America’s 
leading executives. If it hadn’t been 
for a mistake, many of them might 
not be where they are today. . 
Gustav S. Eyssell, managing director 
of the world’s largest theatrical enter- 
prise, Radio City Music Hall and the 
Center Theater in New York, began as 
a $5-a-week printer’s devil, in Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1918, at the age of 17. 
There was a movie house across the 
street and repeatedly young Eyssell’s 
employer found him looking up from 
his type-setting to day-dream about 
that glamorous place of make-believe. 
The inevitable happened. Eyssell was 
fired, but not before his understand- 
ing boss had obtained a job for him 
with that movie theater. 


A REALLY important mistake can 


“ONE-MAN STAFF" 


Eyssell wrote advertising, kept books, 
ran the box office, relieved the pro- 
jectionist and acted as assistant man- 
ager. He learned the business, but he 
might have been just another theater 
manager if it hadn’t been for one mis- 
take. 

“I was working for Frank Newman 
in Kansas City, back in 1920,” said 
Eyssell. “It was my second big job. 
I was treasurer of the finest motion 
picture house in that part of the coun- 
try—1,900 seats, a 40-piece orchestra, 
excellent stage shows, the best of 
everything. 

“We presented artists like Victor 
Herbert, then in his heyday—inci- 
dentally, we had an augmented orches- 
tra for him. Newman’s standards were 
high; we were proud to be with such 
an organization. I was standing in the 
lobby one day, waiting for patrons to 
come out after the show. I cornered 
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one man and asked how he liked the 
performance. 

“That picture,’ he told me sourly, 
‘was terrible.’ , 

“That seemed to me a challenge and 
I went to work on him to convert him. 
We never played anything but the best, 
I told him. I intimated that if he 
didn’t like our pictures, something 
was the matter with him. 

“It was a hot argument because I 
was so sold on the idea that he was 
wrong and I was right. Finally he 
walked out, angry and unconvinced. 





G. S. Eyssell 


“Mr. Newman had been watching 
me. Now he came over. ‘Look here, 
Eyssell,’ he said. ‘I appreciate your 
enthusiasm and all that, but you’ve 
got to learn never to underestimate 
people. Whatever they say, they’ve a 
right to their opinions. And you can’t 
sell them what they don’t like.’ 

“That mistake changed my think- 
ing, very likely my career. For I spe- 
cialized from then on in listening to 
other people, the people I wanted so 
much to please. In traveling about the 
country, directing various theaters, I 
found it was necessary to pace shows 
differently for different communities. 


But one thing was true everywhere—a 
bad show is a bad show wherever you 
play it. 

“Newman was right and Barnum 
was wrong. Never underestimate the 
taste of the public. You can’t. sell the 
public what it doesn’t want, and it’s 
foolish to try.” 

That fist-waving argument in a Kan- 
sas City theater was the turning point 
in Eyssell’s career. Success came 
swiftly. He was appointed manager of 
Los Angeles’ “Million Dollar” theater, 
home of fabulous film premieres. He 
toured America, managing theaters 
and chains of theaters. He was chosen 
to manage the New York and Brook- 
lyn Paramount theaters and the Rivoli 
and Rialto theaters in New York. And 
when the Music Hall opened he joined 
its executive staff, becoming president 
and managing director in 1942. 


THE REST IS HISTORY 


The rest is history to all of us. The 
Music Hall today is world famous. 
More than 7,000,000 persons a year 
come from all over to see its pictures 
and its spectacular stage shows. 

Since audiences are drawn from 
every part of the country and every 
walk of life, this is a high tribute to 
Eyssell’s ability to give people what 
they like. Yet the touchstone of that 
success was that early mistake. 

“Never underestimate the taste of 
the public!” Isn’t that a thought all of 
us can use in our advertising, our 
public relations, in designing our prod- 
uct and estimating our market? 

It’s so easy to be enthusiastic over 
our ideas, so easy to fall into the trap 
of believing that what we want is what 
everybody else wants. Find out what 
the public wants. Many a business 
owes its start to someone with a re- 
ceptive pair of ears, who found out 
what the public wanted and then sup- 
plied it. 

There’s a very real need for this in 
today’s fast-changing world. Only the 
best ideas will survive, ideas you have 
tested and proved with the people who 

will buy or use them. 
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The lowly peanut is now 
cropping up as a rival 
to King Cotton itself 


EN years ago the peanut was 
something to eat. Today we use 
it to eat, wear, paint our houses, 
oil our machinery, soften our beards, 
lift our faces, doctor our liver trou- 
bles and blow Japs into the bosom of 
their sun god. We are manufacturing 
it into such a volume of products we 
have almost quadrupled our acreage in 
the past three years. It’s now pinch hit- 
ting for many commodities that have 
been lost in enemy conquests or other- 
wise bottlenecked out of existence. 
It’s strictly a Southern crop and, if 
present trends continue, it looks as 
though it might topple King Cotton 
from his throne in that section. In 
money value it’s already surpassed 
cotton in one or two traditional cotton 
states. 

To give you some idea as to how 
the goober has hit the spotlight in the 
South, it is enough to say that the 
acreage not only jumped from 1,500,- 
000 acres in 1941 to 5,500,000 in 
1943, but its value has also skyrock- 
eted from $40 a ton to $140 in five 
years. The cash farm income from this 
crop is now something over $200,000,- 
000 a year. 


BOOMED BY WAR 


Of course, most of the huge increase 
in both volume and price was the re- 
sult of war. One thing in pa _ icular 
that shot the production up \ as to 
help make good the two billion- 
pounds-a-year shortage of imported 
oils and fats we lost in the Japanese 
conquests. A tremendous number of 
these nuts are going into army rations. 
Others are going into lubricating oils, 
explosives, etc. 

Now the question that is plaguing 
the minds of most peanut farmers is 
will this gold rush continue when the 
guns stop firing and the dive bombers 
quit bombing? Or, will the goobers 


Test Tube Triumphs 
With the Peanut 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 




























































turn into another sick kitten like so 
many crops did after the last war? 

A number of authorities who don’t 
consider themselves wishful hopers 
look upon the peanut as an industrial 
bonanza. They see it as a raw material 
for a large number of peacetime prod- 
ucts. They expect it to take up a lot 
of slack in employment when war in- 
dustries shut down. First and fore- 
most, they say it will be processed into 
many more foods than we have ever 
used from it before. To prove that 
they are not star-gazing in this antici- 
pation they show that the annual con- 
sumption per capita has already in- 
creased from six pounds in 1938 to 11 
pounds today. 

It’s used in salad oil, oleomargar- 
ine, peanut butter, confections, meat 
substitutes and many more foods. Pea- 
nut oil is now competing successfully 
with olive and cotton oils in the man- 
ufacture of mayonnaise and salad 
dressings. Not only that; it’s now be- 
ing manufactured into meal and flour. 
Some bakeries and confectioners are 
finding these two products of the pea- 
nut more satisfactory for many of 
their items than those processed from 
grain. Persons who must lay off 
starches, or eat high protein diets, 
discover that foods made of peanut 
flour are ideal. 
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Being high in the principal food 
values, peanut products should not 
meet much sales resistance with the 
average consumer who has developed 
a high nutrition complex as a result 
of wartime rationing. It is one-fourth 
protein and is a rich source of vitamin 
B. It rates high in niacin, which has 
done much to stamp out pellagra, and 
has a bit of iron and lime. One pound 
of peanuts is the equivalent of 2,486 
calories. 
















WIDE EXPORT PROSPECTS 





Peanut foods may find a great 
port demand. In the South Pacific, 
Italy and other war fronts to which 
our service men have carried goobet 
rations, the natives have fallen for 
them like food from the gods. Our 
salted peanuts have become popular 
with the British. Over in New Guinea 
the natives rifled a large field ration 
of the American forces. When the 
authorities checked the loss they found 
nothing had been taken but the salted 
peanuts and peanut butter. 

It has become such an important 
food in our military strategy the Gov 
ernment recently froze half the shelled 
peanuts on hand for exclusive needs 
of the armed forces. One can readily 
see that these widespread uses af€ 
going to do something to America 
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appetites that will be reflected in our 
peacetime menus. 

Some day in the post-Hitler future 
you may wear a suit of clothes which 


in its previous incarnation was a few — 


bushels of peanuts. Yes, this little nut 
can be spun into fiber and woven into 
cloth that will wear as good as any- 
body’s wool. A peanut fiber known as 
“Ardil” was manufactured in England 
before the war. Our own Southern 
Agricultural Regional Laboratory took 
up the idea and found it could process 
a fiber from peanut protein that is 
superior to the wools already manu- 
factured from skim milk and soybeans. 
The laboratory has had to suspend 
work on this idea, however, because 
of the shortage of materials and pres- 
sure of more important war projects. 
The Regional Laboratory at New 
Orleans and the one at Peoria are 
making an intensive study of the pea- 
nut with the view of making it an im- 
portant raw material for many indus- 
trial processes. The research at New 
Orleans under the direction of K. S. 
Markley is devoted to the protein, oil 
and fat potentialities, while the one 
at Peoria under Dr. E. C. Lathrop is 
working on non-food products. 


SHELLS ARE USEFUL, TOO 


We are learning among other things 
that the hull itself may find a profit- 
able place in our industrial economy. 
The war has brought out a ground 
shell product that does a fine job 
cleaning carbon from aircraft engines. 
It polishes metal surfaces where abra- 
sives can’t be used. 

Another bottleneck product for 
which peanut hulls could pinch hit is 
cork. Down in Atlanta Dr. Herman M. 
Kulman, working in his home labora- 
tory, recently brought out a bottle 
stopper that he thinks is one of the 
best answers yet to the cork shortage. 
He made it by grinding 20% to 40% 
peanut hull fibers into a fine meal 
which he milled with a liquid. This 
substitute cork has been tried out at 
the Georgia Experiment Station where 
bottle crowns for tomato juice and 
grape juice stood all the tests. It’s been 
approved by many soft drink manu- 
facturers and the Holfast Rubber Co. 
of Atlanta expects to manufacture it 
for industrial use. The shells can also 
be processed into fuel, bedding and 
plastics. A good market for the hulls 
would add a nice farm value to the 
peanut, and backers.of the Kulman 
cork say the price might reasonably be 
increased from $2 to $7.50 a ton. 


A promising market for the meat 
itself is adhesives, especially in the 
field of gummed tape. Dr. Markley 
says that peanut protein glues were 
recently used experimentally in one of 
the biggest gummed tape plants in the 
country, and gave satisfaction. The 
glue has one advantage in that it has 
a light color which makes it more 
adaptable to white paper. Another ad- 
vantage is that it is more sanitary than 
animal glue, which is made from pack- 
ing house wastes. 

Peanut oil makes a fine lubricant 
for machinery. It can be refined to 
where it may be used in the finest 
watch. It’s used in paints, cosmetics, 


Your Human Relations 


By DR. JAMES F. BENDER 


N the year 1476, when Christopher 

Columbus was a young man of 
yearning dreams, and Henry Tudor 
was soon to found his able dynasty, 
and the plague was taking its perennial 
toll of countless thousands, and good 
William Caxton was setting up his 
press to bring forth the first book 
printed in England, Dictes or Sayengis 
of the Philosophres, a new word was 
introduced into our language—the 
word bank. 

It had crossed the wind-swept Chan- 
nel from France where it was spelled 


. banque and from which banquet was 


fashioned to mean a formal dinner at 
which people sat on benches and were 
served at a long table. But the French 
did not originate banque either; they 
borrowed it from the Italians who had 
long used banca or banco to mean a 
counter, table or bench where money 
was exchanged and where a person 
could make a loan. The Italians in 
turn borrowed the word from the 
classic tongues. 

But through ever-increasing use, the 
English-speaking peoples made the 
word their own. By 1694 they had 
established The Bank of England, 
which soon became a symbol of se- 
curity. Since then bank has taken on 
a hundred different meanings and 
forms, such as banker, embankment, 
and banking—all of them retaining in 
some way the sense of security, con- 
servation, sturdiness and value. 

Shortly after the first World War 


the Russian scientists, Filatov and 


“three years, the New York Chapter 





employed in the treatment of in 
paralysis. ; 
The late Dr. George W. Carver, why 
was a chemurgist long before chemy. 
gy ever got its name, showed what, 
resourceful contraption a little thin 
like a peanut can become in the hands 
of a chemical juggler. He processed jt 
into over 300 articles that included , 
wide variety of consumer needs from 
axle grease to rubber. If America’s 
test tube wizards continue their jp. 
tensive study of this versatile legume 
it may well become a profit and ap 
asset forever. 


shaving creams, drugs, soap, 
and nitroglycerine. The oil is eye 





Bagdassarov and their associates, de 
veloped newer techniques in adminis 
tering transfusions and in the preset- 
vation of human blood, thus enabling’ 
the Cook County Hospital of Chicago, 
Illinois, to found the first Blood Bank. 
From then on the blood bank ides 
grew like Kansas corn. In the last 





of the American Red Cross alone has 
collected blood from the veins of 701, 
891 donors. And it is only one of 38 
Red Cross Blood Bank Centers in this 
country. Even more recently an Eye 
Bank has been established where cor 
neas are stored for transplantation 
operations upon the sightless. Here 
again the word retains its sturdy con- 
notation of conservation—a place to 
go to get help. 


POST-WAR BANKS 


In the post-war world banks will 
again play a great role in rehabilitat- 
ing man and his environment—vil 
aid in the improvement of his human 
relations. Homes will be rebuilt, fac- 
tories reconverted, governments sus 
tained, schools and hospitals financed. 
In short, hope will be renewed 
through the resources of banks. Blood 
and eye banks will also continue to 
serve a noble place in the pursuits of 
peace, and doubtless there will be still 
other uses for this faithful wofd bank. 
Long may it remain a staunch friend 
in a harassed world! 

(Dr. Bender is director of the Ne 


tional Institute for Human Relations.) 


































Demand for cars will mean employment 


One of these days jeeps and motorized vehi- 
cles will jounce along the rough road to final 
victory. Then the great automotive industry 
will begin shifting its gears to peacetime 
production. Thousands of war veterans and 
workers will hope to find jobs making or ser- 
vicing cars. Here’s why: 


Countless Americans want and need new cars and 
trucks for both pleasure and business... 


Accumulated savings in war bonds and banks 
today will help provide the needed purchasing 
power tomorrow... 


Automotive producers will be ready to start turn- 

ing out peacetime models within a few months 

Ce § coping Inotor. Ay after the termination of war contracts and the 
reconversion of plants .. 


On the job today... Service for automotive vehicles will be required 


on an expanded scale. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold Them for Peacetime F 


Nickel, too, will be employed...in peace 


Just as Nickel joins hands with steel and other 
metals to give Allied fighting men the finest battle 
equipment—so Nickel will help produce the peace- 
time trucks and cars that all the world will want. 


Not only in the automotive field but in the other 
major industries, Nickel will be in great demand 
because of its ability to add toughness, corrosion re- 
sistance and other special qualities to metals. 


* Nickel and its alloys, including Monel, and Stain- 
less Steel, will again turn to its peacetime purpose 
of helping to build better cars, homes, trains, tools 
and tractors—products that serve men and create 
employment. 


Manufacturers with metal problems are invited 
to consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The International N. T C K ID L rope, ius. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and 

refiners of Nickeland Platinum met- 

als ., . sole producers of MON a 
ucersof other high- ’Nicketatioys 
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Once merely a source of 
heat, it’s now blasting 
its way to new triumphs 
4 of us ever stop to think that 


if our coal mines were destroyed, 

life in the large American cities 
would come to a standstill. While no- 
body seriously expects such a contin- 

, the result of such an event 
would be catastrophic in the least ex- 
pected directions. Many thousands of 
people would have to suffer, for ex- 
ample, for want of their accustomed 
medicine. And the life expectancy 
which science has pushed more than 
a decade ahead of those of preceding 
generations would probably return to 
where it was before. 

Putting it positively rather than 
negatively, little-known usages of coal 
play an important part in the chemical 
industries of today, and are likely to 
prove of inestimable value to coming 
generations. Carbon, an elementary 
substance present in all organic com- 
pounds, is used for such a variety of 
purposes and concoctions that a whole 
library could be filled with minute de- 
scriptions of its power. 


GIGANTIC PROGRESS 


Any layman trying to explain these 
things is simply baffled by the myriad 
developments that are going on in 
the medicinal field alone. Enough has 
been written about Sulfa and its sis- 
ters, cousins and aunts, to make this 
coal-derived drug one of the principal 
heroes of this war. What even scien- 
tists say without blushing, though, is 
that chemical medicine or medical 
chemistry is making as gigantic a 
progress in this conflict as surgery 
made in the last. 

Among other chemical coal deriva- 
tives, Benzol holds an important place. 
It is well known as a motor fuel, and 
without it, the European end of the 
Axis would have collapsed years ago. 
It is also an important ingredient in 
synthetic rubber, in paint and varnish- 
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Coal Finds Many 
New Uses 


By H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


es as well as in dyes. Plastics, pharma- 
ceuticals, disinfectants and explosives 
would be impossible without it. 

With few exceptions, the same can 
be said for coal-derived preparations, 
known as Tuluol, and for the Phenols. 
In addition, there is Naphthalene, 
which is also used for soap making; 
there is Xylol and just plain Naphtha. 
To climb up the coal family tree, we 
must not forget the tars, such as road 
tars and refined ones, creosote and 
tar acid oils as well as pitches and 
pitch coke. Also, sulfur and ammo- 
nium sulfate. 


QUININE SUBSTITUTES 


One of the war-vital fields of re- 
search in drugs from coal concerns 
anti-malarials or quinine substitutes. 
Several hundred preparations have 
been tested already, chiefly by the 
Army. Among the more promising 
medicines is Atabrine, which has been 
mentioned from time to time in news 
dispatches. There is little disagreement 
that one of the chief reasons for the 
loss of Bataan was inadequate quinine 
supplies. And as the war in the Far 
East increases in tempo, and with the 
Japanese still in possession of the 
Dutch Indian quinine sources, anti- 
malaria substitutes for our troops are 
one of the most essential require- 
ments for victory. 

An amusing sidelight on the labora- 
tory phase of these studies comes from 
Johns Hopkins University. Scientists 
found that mice and guinea pigs sim- 
ply did not get malaria. These two 
groups of animals, therefore, had to 
be ruled out for experiments. After 
several futile attempts on other quad- 
rupeds, however, it developed that 
ducks were conducive to the disease. 
As a result, a small duck farm was 
started and, at the proper time, epi- 
demics were produced at will among 
selected groups. 

In other medicinal fields, the sur- 
face has hardly been scratched. The 
fight against harmful micro-organisms 
in general has just about begun. Here- 
tofore, the biggest success has been 








scored against protozoa or animal type 
of disease germs. Singled out for at- 
tack next are the virus or plant type 
of evil-doers. Representative of dis- 
eases caused by this‘ group is infantile 
paralysis. 

In discussing these matters, chem- 
ists continue to be cautious and con- 
servative about predictions. Asked 
about the current status of cancer con- 
trol, they make no definite promises, 
except to say that the disease can now 
be produced at will. 

No less than 500,000 organic com- 
pounds are known today and there is 
no chance that any single scientist will 
ever be in a position to master them 
all. When the boys get back from the 
battlefields and chemical research gets 
back to normal, the real “Chemical 
Age” might begin in earnest. It will 
not be confined to finding curatives 
and preventives to human ills. 

As Professor M. Lelyn Branin, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., chemical adviser to the 
Bituminous Coal Institute, New York, ° 
explained it to the writer, the possi- 
bilities are truly “legion.” For exam- 
ple, he said, referring to coal-derived 
substances, “you take benzin or ben- 
zol, which is a motor fuel, and if you 
change the chemical molecules only 
very slightly, you make the same basic 
substances adaptable for a variety of 
purposes.” 


BRAVE, BETTER WORLD 


Indeed, the wonders which can be 
produced by means of hydrogen, oxy- 
gen and carbon (coal), and perhaps 
nitrogen, become even more numerous, 
if chemical power and research will be 
employed in conjunction with physics 
and electronics. If we are patient and 
do not have to find explosives to blow 
men and cities from the face of the 
earth, as a matter of survival, that 
brave, better world about which we 
heard so much, either in terms of two 
cars in every garage, two chickens in 
every pot or two quarts of milk a day, 
may be born very quietly and eff- 
ciently in the test tubes of American 
laboratory workers. 
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He Sells Farms by 
the Thousands 


By C. LESTER WALKER 


HERE was a great deal of amuse- 

ment in the village of Kents Hill, 

Maine, in the long-ago Summer 
of 1900, when a certain young sales 
manager up from the city on vacation 
announced he was going to sell farms. 
He was Edwin Albert Strout, a boy 
born in those parts, but long away. 
The farms he imagined he would sell 
had a peculiar fame. They were known 
as “the unsellables.” 

“Young Strout ain’t never sold 
nawthin’ ’cept window screens—in the 
city,” ran comment at the Kents Hill 
general store. “And them four, par- 
ticular farms—waal, they been on sale 
months now. Never see a single seri- 
ous buyer. Prob’ly never will neither.” 

Young Strout, however, had a dif- 
ferent idea. “There’s a buyer for every 
farm,” he insisted, “if you use the 
right technique.” 

So he hitched up his father’s horse 
and buggy and sought out customers. 
By vacation’s end he had sold the four 
“unsellable” farms. True, the transac- 
tions left him, after expenses, $75 to 
the bad, but they had proved his 
thesis, and they were to become the 
foundation stone for the biggest farm- 
selling business in history. 


BRANCHES IN 23 STATES 


Today Strout is 73. His E. A. Strout 
Realty Agency has branches in 23 
states and has sold, through the years, 
75,107 farms for a total of over a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

Having sold four farms, young 
Strout wondered: “Could I make a 
business of farm-selling?” To own a 
farm some day, it seemed to him, was 
a common American dream. Even 
business men, he had noticed, were 
always secretly yearning for “that lit- 
tle place in the country.” The appeal 
was certainly fundamental. All right, 
he’d quit his New York job and go 
into farm-selling full time. He moved 
to Augusta, Maine, rented a cottage, 
sign-painted one entire side E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, and in his first 
12 months sold only 20 farms. That 
wasn’t enough, and he pondered how 


to improve his selling technique. May- 
be a little printed salesmanship? A 
catalog? He got one up. Sales rose 
to 70 farms. The catalog became the 
mainspring of the Strout system. 

Three minutes with one of these 
catalogs and it’s easy to understand 
why city business men sometimes go 
suddenly farm-happy. They reveal 
why Strout sometimes sells properties 
sight unseen over the telephone, sold 
one farm once in 14 minutes flat, has 
consistently sold 2,000 a year over 
three decades, 2,836 in 1943, and why 
he has had buyers arrive at the same 
time, on the same train, and fight bit- 
terly to purchase the same farm. 


“MOUTH-WATERING" COPY 


On the catalog’s cover is Money- 
Making Farms. Inside, the prospective 
buyer is subjected to such copy as: 

The farmer is his own master. No 
factory whistle summons him to work. 
He works for profits, not wages. . . . 
No investment is safer than land... . 
In your own farm home, Spring, Sum- 
mer and Autumn are one long, pleas- 
ant, delightful season. There is no rent 
to pay; your cows and hens shut off 
the milk, butter, poultry and egg bills. 
Your hogs, raised on odds and ends, 
supply home-cured bacon, ham and 
sausage. The soil and sunshine help 
you raise all kinds of vegetables. 

In addition, each farm is illustrated 
and described in eye-lighting detail. 
Strout has had owners refuse to sell 
after reading about their own place 
in the catalog. They didn’t realize how 
fine it was until they saw it in print! 

In 1903 he opened offices in Port- 
land and Boston. The following year 
he moved to New York. It was a gam- 
ble. He had $500 in cash—and a 
$2,000 order placed for catalogs. But 
that year he sold 289 farms! Imme- 
diately he began to establish agents 
in other states. These agents (266 to- 
day) rank with the catalog as a major 
clue to Strout success. Strout has al- 
ways followed a certain set of prin- 
ciples in picking them and in guiding 
their salesmanship.*A Strout agent, 





for instance, must be a local map, 
Thus he automatically knows the real 
value of the farms in his territory and 
won't be panicked into over-pricing, 

Agents may not buy farms for them. 
selves, except for their own personal 
use. This prevents them from specu. 
lating and protects Strout customers, 
Agents are even instructed to advise 
some prospects not to buy. The theory 
is that a Strout agent should not only 
be a salesman but also a guide and 
counselor. 

A seller pays the Strout company 
$200, plus 6% of the selling price 
above $1,000. Thus on a $7,500 farm 
the fee would be $590. Of this the 
agent gets half. All agents work en- 
tirely on commission. The company 
believes this keeps an agent his own 
boss and fosters independence and in- 
genuity. The ingenuity is revealed in 
curious ways. One agent put 2,500 
trout in a brook because he knew his 
lawyer prospect liked to fish. Another, 
to sell a customer, put a Southern 
veranda on a New England farmhouse. 

Although his own boss, a Strout 
agent gets dinned into him the fact 
that “Listing is the foundation upon 
which you must build your business.” 
Listing means digging up farms for 
sale and writing down on a form over 
150 facts about each—all the way 
from “distance to school,” to “No. of 
sugar maples.” If an agent gets a hun- 


dred listings and adds 15 or 20 a: 


month, and if his prices are right, 
Strout figures he should make about 
five sales a month. 

Otherwise the agent is pretty much 
left on his own. Strout doesn’t even 
believe in giving him any very special 
training. “He’s a native,” he says; 
“he can talk to anyone, in his own 
way, on his own grounds.” 


“PAY AS YOU GO" 


Asked why city folks are now crowd- 
ing each other to buy farms, Strout 
leans back in his chair and says: 

“Wealthy business men—for a week- 
end place and a hedge against infla- 
tion. The little fellow—against the day 
unemployment may return.” 

“And this time,” he goes on, “the 
little fellow is paying as he buys. 
About 40% are paying cash in full 
and another 40% cash one-half down. 
So if bad times return, these buyers 
can hold on to what they have. “Yes,” 
he concludes, “there’s still a buyer for 
every farm, if you just use the right 
technique.” 
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this is IT? 


... the furnace that’s 
making housewarming 
history with its new standards of heat- 
ing efficiency and fuel-saving economy 


You'can see that the Holland furnace of today is different from all 
others — a difference that means you can expect a much superior per- 
formance from the Holland over that of any other furnace. 


First, there’s the prompt way it gets the heat up to your rooms — 
fast! Then there’s the steady way it stores up the heat, spreading it 
out with an even flow. Quick on the pick-up! Long on heat mileage 
— that’s the new and exclusive Holland! 


You’ll save plenty on your fuel bills, too — for no matter what kind 
of fuel you like to burn, the new Holland requires less of it. And as 
time goes on, what will particularly amaze you is that there is no 
lessening of efficiency. The improved Holland is self-cleaning, ridding 
itself of all soot, always operating at top performance. 


There are sound, scientific reasons for all these new benefits and 
advantages — reasons which the Holland man in your community will 
gladly demonstrate and explain. Find out, now, why Holland has 
the most to offer. 


FURNACE COMPANY 


Holland, Michigan 




















Books and Business 


WitH the scope and intensity of the 
struggle between government reguly. 
tions and private initiative increasing, 
a wide assortment of suggestions and 
cure-alls have been produced. If the 
common citizen feels himself reeling 
a little under the impact of various 
new systems and theories it should be 
a soothing antidote to pick up “We 
the People,” by Nathan Boone Wil. 
liams (the Hefferman Press, Worces. 
ter, Mass.) and learn that all we really 
have to do is to go back to a docu. 
ment called the Preamble to the Con. 
stitution of the United States and 
study the road signs there posted. 

Williams mobilizes a wealth of elo. 
quence to convince his readers that 
we do not need any new system to 
make our country regain its balance, 
We have all the wisdom and advice 
needed right at our command by fol. 
lowing the direction pointed out to 
us by the Founding Fathers. The av- 
thor stresses his belief in the ability 
of the people to manage their own 
local affairs without the myriad inter- 
ferences created by an ever more cen- 
tralized government. 

As a revealing document of how our 
republic was put in motion, “We the 
People” is a book that will be enjoyed 


by the history-minded reader. 
* 
From efficiency in government to 


efficiency in business is not such a long 
step, and the far-sighted business ex- 
ecutive should gather many sugges 
tions for increasing plant efficiency by 
reading “Music in Industry” (Indus. 
trial Recreation Association, Chicago). 
This little volume is an excellent com- 
pilation of data from the hitherto 
meager experience with music in in- 
dustrial plants as a morale builder. It 
also contains valuable information on 
problems connected with installing a 
broadcasting system in various types 
of plants, the multitude of uses for 
such a system and a comprehensive 
survey of opinions as to results ob- 
tained. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
music is well liked by the majority of 
workers, that it actually relieves the 
monotony of repetitive work and thus 
steps up production. Although much 
remains to be done and learned in 
this field, this review of music as ap- 
plied to industry shows the experience 
of leading industrial organizations and 
points the way to wide application in 
the post-war world. —T.LoTHMAN. 
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Shielding the 


ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE 


From Vibration 


With the Electron Microscope, scientists are 
enabled to peer into new worlds, at magni- 
fications up to 100,000 times. Vibration, how- 
ever, magnifies at the same rate. Even though 
so infinitesimal it can’t be felt, it must be 
eliminated if a perfect image is to be secured. 

This baffling difficulty was overcome by 
U.S. Rubber technicians. They developed a 
set of rubber mountings engineered to a re- 
markable point of precision and efficiency. 
Observations revealed that these mountings 
completely eliminated all traces of vibration. 


Makers of delicate instruments, electronic 
apparatus, light and heavy machinery, even 
railway and street cars draw upon the ex- 
perience of the “U.S.” staff for new and im- 
portant applications of U.S. Rubber Mount- 


2 
é 
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ings. In “U. S:’ laboratories, each such problem 
is treated individually, each mounting com- 
pounded and tooled to precise specifications. 


Photo Courtesy RCA 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


~ 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ENGINEERS 
—an exhaustive book, “Absorbing Vibra- 


SCIENCE OF SMOOTHNESS—U.S. Rub- 


to postwar conversion and expansion. A 
ber technology is removing guesswork 


from the elimination of noise, vibration 
and shock. Results are pre-determined 
and qualities of performance known in 
advance of installation. 


tion, Noise, Impact”’, replete with blue- 
prints, charts, photographs and explana- 
tory text, contains much new and im- 
portant information especially pertinent 


limited number is now available. Engi- 
neers and architects can obtain copies by 
writing on company stationery to 
“Mechanical Goods, Division,” Room 
1406. There is no obligation. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER ; 
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NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Opportunities 


...in 12 Small-Capital Fields 


By THE 


ITH an Allied victory now just 
Wan the horizon, opportunities 

for small-capital investments 
are increasing daily. Here are 12 dis- 
tinct enterprises that offer substantial 
profit potentialities in return for a 
limited initial outlay : 

1, “Picnic Maps.” After the war, 
when tire and gas rationing have been 
abandoned, the old question, “Where 
shall we go for a picnic?” will be 
raised again in millions of American 
homes. An excellent answer will be a 
“picnic map,” which will indicate and 
describe all the desirable picnic spots 
within a 50-mile radius of a city. At 


25¢ such a map should be a good seller © 


at gas stations, drug stores, depart- 
ment stores, hardware stores and wher- 
ever else picnic supplies are sold. In 
addition to describing in detail a great 
variety of picnic places, and the best 
way to reach them, the map might also 
indicate the most scenic routes in the 
area it covers. It should be possible 
to sell thousands of them at an initial 
investment that should not exceed 
$1,500. 


A BIG SELLER 


2. Frozen Custard Stores. Frozen 
Custard, a type of soft ice cream, has 
been a tremendous seller for years in 
many amusement parks. There are 
many lucrative opportunities to sell 
this popular commodity through other 
channels; any small store, located in 
the heart of a city’s theater district, 
would constitute a profitable outlet. 
The investment involves little more 
than a machine for making the cus- 
tard and a flashy neon sign. The per- 
centage of profit is high. A  well- 
placed store might gross up to $1,000 
a week, with a total investment of 
$2,500. A strong sideline of confec- 
tionery, such as caramel corn, could 
maintain the volume of business dur- 
ing the slack Winter season. 

3. Drive-in Stanps. An ordinary 
root beer and hot dog drive-in stand 
can be established in a good highway 
location for less than $1,500. It’s not 
unusual for a small stand of this type 


EDITORS 


to gross $500 a week during the 
season, half of it profit. Excellent loca- 
tions for such stands, together with 
service stations, vegetable markets, 
etc., will be afforded by new post-war 
highways now being blueprinted. 

4. Novetty Concessions. One of 
the profitable industries cut off by the 
war was the manufacture and sale of 
tricks, puzzles, practical jokes (such 
as imitation bedbugs, water tumblers 
that leak, etc.) and similar novelties. 
After the war the demand for them 
will be as heavy as ever. New and 
profitable locations are available for 
such novelty concessions in the new 
coin machine arcades that are found 
in nearly every city. It requires only 
a small case-counter to display the 
merchandise. The arcades attract 
exactly the right type of customer for 
these gadgets. The percentage of profit 
runs as high as 500% on some items. 
In a good spot such a counter could 
gross as much as $40 or $50 a day. 
The investment would be less than 
$500, and the business lends itself to 
chain operation. 

5. “Party Centers.” Hundreds of 
thousands of people living in furnished 
rooms, dormitories, one-room apart- 
ments and similar restricted places 
have no satisfactory facilities for giv- 
ing parties for their friends. Large 
rooms for this purpose are available 
at the big hotels but the cost is high. 


IN EVERY COMMUNITY 


Every large community offers an 
opportunity to convert a large old 
house into a “Party Center,” where 
one might rent a suitable room, fully 
equipped, to have a party. Equipment 
would consist of a piano, phonograph, 
radio, card tables, various games, an 
ice box and cooking facilities, plus the 
necessary furniture. Partitions between 
some rooms could be removed, so that 
the smallest party room would be 
large enough to accommodate at least 
12 people. In addition to private 


parties, the Party Center would be 
popular with small clubs and organiza- 
tions for their social affairs. 


At an average income of only $2 3 
night per room, a ten-room Party Cen. 
ter could gross more than $125 a week, 
not counting the possible sale of re. 
freshments, cigarettes, etc. Overhead 
expenses would be chiefly limited to 
rent, light, gas, telephone, limited ad. 
vertising, maintenance of equipment, 
and cleaning. All rooms should be 
soundproofed. Total investment should 
not exceed $2,000, with net income 
possibly $3,000 a year. 

6. Excursion Boats. The excursion 
steamer business is a highly profitable 
one, and surprisingly enough it is 
within the scope of limited capital. One 
of the most successful boats on the 
Mississippi is the Donna Mae, a 
“home-made,” diesel-operated craft, 
with two decks and a capacity of 215, 


INGENIOUS 


The Donna Mae is chartered ex- 
clusively to clubs and organizations in 
an ingenious way: The price of the 
boat is $35 for a 314-hour ride in the 
afternoon, $40 in the evening. The or- 
ganization sélls 200 or so tickets at 
50¢, thus getting in $100 or more, and 
making a $60 or $65 profit. The 
ingenious part of the plan really con- 
cerns the weather. Tickets are sold in 
advance, so if the weather is unfavor- 
able—as sometimes happens—the boat 
owner has his money just the same, 
the organization has its profit, and the 
only losers are those individual ticket 
holders who don’t show up. The boat 
is operated by two men—skipper and 
pilot. The top deck has a dance floor 
and a juke box. Overhead expenses 
are nominal. A business of this type 
can be started successfully for approx- 
imately $5,000. 

7. Mart OrpeER SERVICE. There are 
at least 50,000 amateur and profes- 
sional writers in the country who 
should be easy customers for small 
postal scales with which to weigh their 
manuscripts to determine the amount 
of postage necessary, thus saving a 
trip to the Post Office. The majority 
of these writers live in small towns 
where such home scales are not for 
sale. Their orders can be secured by 
mail, through the several writers’ trade 
journals that reach them. To launch 
this profitable: mail order business it 
would be necessary to locate a manu- 
facturer of cheap, reliable postal scales, 
buy a suitable quantity, then engage 
in an advertising sales campaign. 
Total initial investment should not ex- 
ceed $1,500. The combined circula- 
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The words — Precision Transportation — are more than a 


et slogan of the Norfolk and Western Railway. They are a creed that 

at permeates the entire railroad family — a creed that is literally 

id translated into action. } 
or Precision Transportation on the N. & W. means a roadbed second lip gio @ ‘ 
2s to none — strong, well graded and smooth; a fleet of fast, powerful 


ye modern locomotives and thousands of sturdy freight cars of all 
_ types; great shops, where equipment is maintained in the finest 
condition; extensive terminals for quick classification and handling 


of trains; package cars and through freights that are moved on swift, 


safe schedules; adequate port facilities at the world’s greatest year- and 
* | round, ice-free harbor, Norfolk, Va. C5, CL 
" Precision Transportation produces results. Here’e one example: / | 
the N. & W. handled more ton-miles of freight per mile of road . 


during the five-year war period, 1939-1943, than any railroad 
t in the United States of 350 miles or more in length. 
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s Today, Precision Transportation is concentrating. on keeping PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
y the wheels rolling to Victory. 

$ — Victory is won, Precision : a eae a 

r ansportation will help to build | | En | Ee Rew om 

y a greater and better America — erin Zi 

; an America of sound peace and Cifras ond y er 

sound progress. nays cory] \ 

t 


The Norfolk and Western's staff 
of freight experts—men with 
years of training and experience — 
} are located in principal cities of rrr 

the country. They are available to 
render every possible assistance in 
solving your shipping problems. 
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B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


jneiieg is ALL pleasure—with Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 
Doctor's extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicest tobaccos; skillful use 
of the perfect moistening agent ... allthree of 
these superior advantages fogether . . . defin- 
itely do away with Smoker's B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Tey Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Phili 
Morrie & Co,, Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





HOME TOWN COMFORT 
in the Nation's Home Town 


WASHINGTON 


One block from the White 
House in the Heart of the 
Government Office Area 
Featurina 
LAFAYETTE ROOM 
An atmosphere conducive to 
mealtime relaxation . . . food 
famous among men of sub- 
stance . . . used to the best 
from the Nation's finest cui- 
sines. Luncheon and dinner 
conferences here truly com- 
bine business with pleasure. 
Essential you wire or write 
for accommodations 


A JEFF FORD HOTEL 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


WASHINGTON D 











The value of Forbes to the 
advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the reader. 


















tions of the writers’ journals should 
indicate the size of the potential 
market, 

8. Auto Sates Acencies. If current 
rumors are true, there will be at least 
one or two new automobile manufac- 
turers producing completely new makes 
of cars after the war. This would 
mean opportunities for new sales 
agencies in every community. A suc- 
cessful agency, often started for less 

an $5,000, may net as much as 
$15,000 a year. Watch for post-war 
announcements, then wire the com- 
pany for its proposition. 


A LARGE MARKET 


9. HosprtaL Flower Sxops, Hun- 
dreds of large hospitals have no flower 
shops for the convenience of visitors. 
Located in the lobby of a large institu- 
tion, where there may be several hun- 
dred visitors daily, such a shop should 
do a good business. The required in- 
vestment is small, for the only major 
equipment consists of a display refrig- 
erator. Cut flowers and plants are pur- 
chased from day to day from whole- 
sale florists, so that the investment in 
stock is negligible. Total initial invest- 
ment might not exceed $750. A small 
hospital lobby shop of this kind might 
readily net around $50 a week, de- 
pending on the location. In many in- 
stances, additional lines of gift mer- 
chandise, such as box candy, fruit bas- 
kets and toys, could be profitably 
added. 

After the war there will be many 
other types of new locations available 
for these little florist shops—in large 
airline terminals, new apartment hotels 
and new suburban communities. Be- 
cause this business lends itself to chain 
operation, the ultimate opportunities 
are unlimited. 

10. “Mirrary” Camps. A special 
post-war opportunity for service men 
may be seen in the possibility of estab- 
lishing a military-style camp for boys, 
using genuine U. S. Army equipment. 
Modeled after a regular Army camp, 
it would have a big attraction for boys 
up to 16, especially if it were under 
the “command” of experienced offi- 
cers. The camp would offer such at- 
tractions as swimming, marksmanship, 
games and sports, and a real sample 
of army life (without its hardships). 
The total investment should be under 
$5,000, at least 20% of which would 
be required for initial advertising. 

A similar camp for young men, over 


18, should also prove popular. Mil- 









lions ot today’s 4F’s would like a sam. 
ple of army life—modified by good 
food, soft bunks, and the privilege of 
ignoring the bugler. A week or two 
at such a camp would afford a young 
man a fine, inexpensive vacation. The 
percentage of profit is extremely high, 
At $5 a day, including all expenses, 
the camp’s net profit is seldom less 
than $2. With only 50 guests, profits 
would run to $700 a week during the 
season. 

1l. Dance Haus. The dance hal} 
business is expected to boom with the 
return of millions of service men: It js 
possible to start a dance hall with as 
little as $500 and make as much as 
$5,000 a year. This has been done fre. 
quently,-for often the only investment 
consists of the rental of a hall and 
advertising. The orchestra’s salary is 
paid out of receipts. A small dance 
place can often compete successfully 
with mammoth public ballrooms, sim. 
ply by specializing in a type of dane- 
ing of interest to a special group. For 
example, many small halls are making 
a big success of “Old Time” dances, 
“Scandinavian” dances, or dances 
where only persons over 28 are ad- 
mitted, 





MUSIC MUST BE GOOD 


The first requisite for success is 4 
good orchestra; the better the music, 
the better the attendance. If the or- 
chestra is well-known locally, 0 much 
the better. The dance floor should be 
large enough to accommodate at least 
150 couples. At $1 a couple, this would 
yield $150 a night, of which at least 
$50 should be net. Additional revenue 
can be obtained from the checkroom 
and from the sale of refreshments. The 
best way to survey the field is to query 
the Musicians’ Unions, which would 
have complete information on_ the 
number and kind of dance places and 
their availability. A license is invari- 
ably required, but the fee is usually 
very nominal—seldom more than $25 
a year. 

12. SpeepBoaT Rives. There is 8 
wide-open opportunity awaiting some 
one in the city of Vancouver, B. C. 
This prosperous, pleasure-loving city 
of 400,000 is a seaport. Though there 
are hundreds of privately-owned small 
boats and dozens of excursion steam: 
ers, there are no speedboat rides avail- 
able to the public. A large speedboat, 
costing in the neighborhood of $2,500, 
should be able to net at least that much 


every Summer. 

















Steel is tough, allright. War has proved it. And 
it’s tougher than ever now. Stronger. Better. The 
174 laboratories of United States Steel have helped 
to make it so. Someday you’ll get the benefit of 
the new, tougher steels. In garbage cans and garden 
tools. Fencing and furnaces. Countless other prod- 
ucts. All marked with the U-S‘S Label. Remember 
to look for it. It means quality in steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY » AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY «+ 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
COMPANY - 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 52 of a Series 





does your letterhead 
represent your traditions? 


From darkest Africa to the Far East... from the 
steppes of Russia to the Brazilian jungles . . . Mentholatum, 
the simple, effective; home remedy... has brought relief and 
comfort to millions. It’s found in army post exchanges as well 
as every corner drugstore. Wherever Mentholatum is sold it 
is recognized as a superior medicinal product. 


To represent its traditional insistence on quality, 
Mentholatum has long used Strathmore papers for its letter- 
head. For Strathmore, too, is recognized as a superior product 
everywhere. Your letterhead is your ambassador to your 
public. Now that lighter weight papers are a wartime necessity, 
quality becomes more important than ever. The Strathmore 
watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 

OF FINE 


STRATHMORE 22722: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


MAKERS 


, On what to do when wars shall cease 







































Readers Say 


(Continued from page 5) 


ploys help cannot get desirable help. Values 
are based on a much better farm today thay 
was the case a few years ago. 

The underlying reasons for the purchase 
of a good many farms is the fear of a de. 
pression when the pent-up demand for ciy. 
ilian goods has been filled and the fear of 
inflation, Because of huge savings, people 
are buying better farms. And, because of 
restrictions on building and improving, peo. 
ple are selecting those farms that already 
have electricity, bathrooms, central heating 
plants, etc., which naturally means they are 
buying the farms that are higher in price 
because of those improvements. This, jp 
turn, makes it appear-that prices are higher. 

So, what appears to the outsider ag jp. 
flation in values seems to us on the inside 
to be due to the fact that two entirely dif. 
ferent classes of farms are being used as 
the basis of comparison.—G. G. Fox, New 
York, N. Y. 





ENCOURAGEMENT 


We have been a subscriber to your maga 
zine for many years. We enjoy the entire 
edition, especially “Fact and Comment” by 
the Editor and “Thoughts on the Business 
of Life.” 

Keep up the good work. Give us more 
articles showing that the nation needs re 
lief from the Roosevelt dynasty, its dicta § 
torial policies, its contempt for frugality, its 
double checking, its double dealing, etc.— 
Cuarces Gittett, Lansing, Mich. 





POST-WAR PLANNING 


It seems to me that all too many corpo 
rations have failed to realize and provide 
for the inevitable problem of shrinkage and 
reconversion which is just around the cor- 
ner. Possibly the following lines would pro- 
vide food for thought: 


Post-War 
You need not fear the days of peace 
If you will plan today 


And jobs don’t come your way. 


You will not dread the days ahead 
If you have made your plan 
To grasp with gratitude the chance 
Which peace will bring to man! 
—A prep R. Cuitp, Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASURE 


I get a great deal of pleasure and good 
out of reading Forses. Your publication is 
truly in a class by itself. I admire you and 
your writers for your clean-cut democratic 
way of thinking. There will always be an 
America with its Free Enterprise System. 

A. M. Haceman, Livermore, Calif. 


FULFILLED 


Your slogan, “Forses the Interpreter of 
Business,” is fully fulfilled by the contents 
of your fine magazine—issue after issue.— 
J. W. A. Henperson, vice-president, Vaco- 
lite Co., Dallas, Tex. 
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TURNING YEARS INTO HOURS 


IN PREPARATION FOR 
AMERICA’S GREATEST INDUSTRIAL ERA 


With eager markets waiting for many 
products, time is the most valuable commodity in turning to 
consumer production. 


Many of the war born developments, designs and production 
short cuts here at Pollak will save time and expense for American 
manufacturers in the future. 


We have discussed them with many executives and engineers, 
and as a result, we have a number of mechanical parts and com- 
plete assemblies awaiting material and manpower releases. 


But Pollak capacity is large. Five plants and nearly 5000 
employees will enable us to absorb the development, designing 
and manufacture of still more metal products. 


Pollak experience, and techniques in metal working, particularly 
the less common metals, will help you condense years into hours— 
if we can serve you. Let us plan with you to make Pollak facilities 
your facilities to save time and money. 





POLLAK 
PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 








POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Arlington, New Jersey. 


DEVELOPING * DESIGNING » MACHINE WORK * SPINNING + WELDING « STAMPING * FINISHING 
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ON THE HOME FRONT 


Helping Small Business, Twenty- 
three big New York City banks have 
been organized into a $100,000,000 
credit group to provide funds for me- 
dium and small-sized businesses in the 
reconversion period, According to 
Robert M. Hanes, chairman of the 
A.B.A., the group will not make loans 
direct but will provide funds as re- 
quired to local banks that will be better 
qualified to judge when such loans 
should be made, Expenses are to be 


a = 


“a trout stream in the 
front yard— mountains 
at the back door. --” 





wres talking? Just a boy and a 
girl planning their future—the in- 
herent privilege of all Americans. 


In this country you've always trav- 
eled where you wished, settled where 
you pleased and tried your hand at 
whatever you chose, 


That's the American way of life— 
the way the Founding Fathers meant 
it to be, It's free enterprise! 


Take the case of Solomon Juneau, 
Byron Kilbourn, Alexander Mitchell 
and their associates—pioneer Ameri- 
cans with an enterprising idea. They 
envisioned a railroad extending west- 
ward from Milwaukee to the Missis- 
sippi River. In the face of skepticiem 
and hardships, they planned, perse- 
vered, prevailed! 


Built nearly a hundred years ago, 
this railroad became The Milwaukee 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 


Post-War Plans 






shared in proportion to the commit- 
ments made by participants, Any bank 
can withdraw from the group upon 
10 days notice, 


World Peace. The conference be- 
tween representatives of the U. S., 
Great Britain and Russia is said to be 
in agreement, after a six-week discus- 
sion, on the form of the “general in- 
ternational organization . . . for the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security” called for by a resolu- 










Road, eventually opening new terri- 
tory clear to the Pacific Coast. 


Sturdy pioneers—eastern tenant farm- 
ers, and immigrants, too—staked out 
farms in new country and became land 
owners. Clerks, with more courage 
than capital, left secure employment to 
open crossroads stores and become in- 
dependent merchants. Blacksmith shops 
grew to great industries, and territories 
achieved statehood. 


That's how the American system 
worked yesterday—and will work to- 
morrow. Men with ideas build rail- 
roads, or automobiles, or radios, or 
tractors. They tap new resources, 
found new marts—and constantly open 
new opportunities for others. 


It has proved a good system. Let's 
not tamper with it—except as we must, 
temporarily, in achieving Victory—lest 


we win the war and lose our liberty. 

















tion of both the Senate and the House, 
It is believed that the organization 
will consist of a general assembly of 
all nations wishing to join. The func. 
tions of the assembly will be purely 
advisory. The real power will be in 
the hands of an executive council of 
11 nations, on which the U. S., Great 
Britain, China and Russia would have 
permanent seats. The remainder of the 
executive council would be elected 
from time to time on a geographical 
basis. The conference is stated in 
some quarters to have been unable to 
agree on the formula for using force 
against an aggressor nation. There is, 
apparently, no agreement on the right 
of one of the big four to interpose its 
veto on such use, if the aggressor is 
one of themselves. 


Women Warriors. Representative 
Cox of Georgia proposes the post-war 
establishment of a combined West 
Point, Annapolis and Coast Guard 
Academy for the training of women to 
be commissioned officers in the vari- 
ous branches of the services. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


The New France and Free Enter. 
prise. France after the war will ap- 
parently turn her back on free enter- 
prise. Already, in fact, a start has 
been made by the provisional Govern- 
ment of De Gaulle, which has taken 
over the mines and automobile fac- 
tories. In announcing plans for the 
future economy of the new France, 
De Gaulle says: “We do not want to 
return to that political, social and 
moral situation that took us to the 
edge of the abyss, Our duty is to make 
the fullest use of our soil and our 
empire. To do this there is no other 
means than planned economy.” 


Challenging the Big Nations. The 
formation about a year ago of a cus- 
toms and monetary union between Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg—as 
an answer to any designs for econom- 
ic dominance by the bigger countries 
—is now matched by a similar com: 

bination of three other small nations 
in another field. Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, who have been disregarded 
in preliminary talks by the U. S., Great 
Britain and Russia regarding post-war 
air plans, are said to have agreed on 
a combined airline from the three 
Scandinavian countries to the U. S., 
Canada and South America as soon 
as post-war conditions permit. 















There’s something buzzing 


under the helmet 
of every Gl Joe! 


“Wy HAT happens to me when I get home?” That is the 

question bothering GI Joe, wherever you find him. 
And he certainly deserves an answer as honest as his 
question. ; 

We owe Joe more than weapons to finish the fight. We 
owe him more than thanks. We owe him a job—and a 
future. 

Who must create those jobs? Industry! Industry, build- 
ing better products in large enough volume to keep 
great plants humming—and building them at costs so 
low that all can buy. 

Precision methods—precision tools, machinery and 
instruments—are going to play a deciding role in keeping 
costs down, and quality wp to the high level set by 
America’s fighting equipment. 

Woodworth is ready right now—with advanced tool 
engineering, backed by unusual facilities and experience 
—to help industry in a production program that is 
second in importance only to the winning of the war. 


ACCURACY YOU Ww CAN TRUST 


Wrefe) ile) 417 


N. 8. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 £. NINE MILE ROAD * DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 


GES PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 











THE 


Washington Outlook 


By CENE ROBB 


HOEVER wins the November 
W cease, post-war paradise for 

U. S. is envisaged in the cam- 
paign promises of both parties. While 
performance records are better tests 
than pre-election pledges, there is a re- 
markably large area of agreement on 
what should and must be done. 

On no major issue is there sharp 
cleavage over the objectives. This time, 
also, there is no single national ques- 
tion—like prohibition or the Klan in 
the 20’s—which will have a dispropor- 
tionate influence in the voting. Demo- 
crat and Republican contenders are 
united in statements of the foremost 
post-war principles: 

1, Continued all-out war effort until 
complete victory is achieved under the 
present winning team of Generals and 
Admirals, but more attention to recon- 
version and demobilization the instant 
Germany is defeated. 

2. World organization, implemented 
by a world court and backed by force, 
to secure the peace and prevent ag- 
gression. 

3. Encouragement of free enterprise 
to obtain full employment at good 
wages and fair prices with a national 
income of around $150,000,000,000— 
double pre-war. 

4. Reliance on business competition 
—enforced by anti-trust laws but with 
a helping hand for small firms—to 
produce a progressively higher stand- 
ard of living. 

5. Reliance on a big Government— 
ready with public works, some substi- 
tutes, if necessary, and other welfare 
aids to bulwark a regulated capitalism 
and to act if business falters. 

6. Collective bargaining by unions 
for protection of labor; price support 
by Government for protection of farm- 
ers; expanded social security for pro- 
tection against unemployment, sick- 
ness and old age; Federal supervision 
for protection of racial and religious 
minorities. 

7. Reduction of all kinds of taxes, 
particularly those on lowest income 
groups and on corporations, to pro- 
mote industrial and commercial expan- 
sion and to stimulate consumption. 

8. Development of new industries 
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and new industrial techniques—pre- 
fabrication and mass production in 
housing, mammoth planes for freight 
and passenger transport and helicopter 
types for private flying, all the war- 
born discoveries in telecommunica- 
tions, including radar and television. 
9. Development of foreign trade— 
imports as well as exports—under an 
American brand of government domi- 
nation and direction that will be neces- 
sary to compete with subsidized export 
monopolies of other world powers. 
10. Maintenance of a far greater 
military establishment than in any pre- 
vious peacetime; no large standing 
Army, but compulsory service and 
training for all teen-age youths. 
What machinery will be used in try- 
ing to reach these goals is the biggest 
problem of the 1945-49 Administra- 
tion and the next Congress. It is on 
these “how’s”—how far, how soon, 
how much—that the differences be- 
tween the parties and the character of 
their standard-bearers form the essen- 
tial questions for the public to decide 
November 7. It is a choice in the kind 
of “climate” that might be expected 
under Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey in 
the White House and a Republican or 
Democrat majority in Congress. 
The GOP climate appears more in- 





vigorating to private business in gep. 
eral and places greater trust in its abil. 
ities. It looks much clearer in com. 
parison with the fog of administrative 
mumbo-jumbo prevailing under the 
New Deal. Its sails are to the wind of 
decentralization of bureaucracy—to 
get more things done in the states 
closer to the people. It is Californian 
in its regard for American “weather” 
as the best in the world; the extent to 
which it will provide umbrellas for 
other countries is somewhat in doubt. 

The Democrat atmosphere is mixed, 
It is obliged to blow hot for unions 
and is cooler toward business. It is 
convinced that its weather men in the 
White House can make the climate and 
is more willing to entrust the job of 
weather-making for the whole nation 
to its meteorologists in Washington. 
They, in turn, have been disposed to 
maneuver the thermometer to fix differ- 
ent temperatures for different groups 
of the American people. 

The heavy clouds on the horizon, 
however, cannot be obscured by glit- 
tering fair-weather forecasts of the 
politicians. Neither party has counted 
the cost of the wartime storm from 
which this nation has not yet started 
to emerge. By all historical precedents, 
it takes at least as long to recover from 
wars as to fight them—and this one 
is the biggest, also probably our long- 
est. Furthermore, should Republican 
weather dominate on Capital Hill and 
New Deal climate prevail at the White 
House, the collision of such strong 
winds would send the barometer plum- 
meting and hoist the hurricane warn- 
ings. 


No Spending Spree? 


MELANCHOLY prognosticators tell us 
that the moment peace returns every- 
one with a war bond or a savings ac- 
count will:rush forth to cash bonds, 
withdraw accounts and buy whatever 
may be offered in goods then avail- 
able. 

According to Isaac W. Roberts, 
president of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, the above 
is “a doubtful assumption.” “Our or- 
ganization has conducted a survey of 
depositor intentions,” he says, “and 
we found that an impressive majority 
was saving for the purchase of homes, 
refitting of present homes, better edu- 
cation for children and other bedrock 


principles of life. There is every rea- 





son to believe that we will not experi- 
ence a wasteful buying spree, but an 
orderly turnover to peacetime industry, 
a program in which business, bank- 
ing, industry and—by far the most im- 
portant—the people themselves, will 
join hands.” 

That there is abundant evidence of 
the volume of savings by the Ameri- 
can public may be seen from the fact 
that Mutual savings banks last June 
30 held all-time record deposits of 
$12,428,085,564, belonging to 16,102,- 
735 depositors, the largest sum of 
small capital ever accumulated by one 
group of banking institutions, and be- 
longing to the largest body of savers 
in the world. 
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Getting the Wasps double sting into 


MASS PRODUCTION 


,.. another job for KARDEX 
GRAPH-A-MATIC /act control 


“Fact-Power”’ is on our side as Pratt 
& Whitney swings into mass pro- 
duction of the newest super-powerful 
Double Wasp in its Navy-sponsored 
Kansas City Plant. 

The tremendous task of coordi- 
nating the work of five thousand 
machine tools and a labor force fast 
approaching a planned total of 
twenty-nine thousand calls for speed 
and smooth-running efficiency. On it 
depend great new fleets of Corsairs, 


Thunderbolts, Hellcats and other air- 
craft destined to out-perform the 
enemy’s best. 

For the efficient production and 
organization of recorded facts, the 
millions of facts required to corre- 
late inventory control and materials 
flow, personnel, time-study, machine 
scheduling and various other activi- 
ties, Pratt & Whitney relies on the 
**Fact-Power” of Kardex and related 
Remington Rand Systems of Record 






Administration. With the exclusive 
Graph-A-Matic signal control that 
charts the interrelation of facts on 
the Kardex Visible Margin, this 
famous engine builder obtains the 
simple, complete control that cur- 
rent operations demand. 

Let a Systems and Methods Tech- 
nician show you how these systems 
are conserving time, manpower and 
money for other companies .. . and 
can do these things fof you. 


Write, wire or phone our nearest Branch Office 
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QOrrercnt i96e 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH Y 


bd 


@ Give your legs and looks the best 
of it! These all elastic Paris Garters are 
“tops” for value, comfort, service. Ask 
for Paris by name. Look for the famous 
“Paris Kneeling Figure” trade mark on 
the package. When you say “! want 
Paris” you exercise your right to choose 
what you use. Trust the trade marks 
which have stood the test of time. 
Paris Super Quality, All Elastic Garter, 
$1. Other Paris styles: 55¢ to $1.50. 


A, STEIN & COMPANY « Chicago « New York 
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Gov. Thomas E£. Dewey 


There can be jobs for all only if 
business, industry and agriculture are 
able to provide those jobs. There 
aren't clever short-cuts to this goal. It 
can’t be achieved by some ingenious 
scheme concocted by a social dreamer 
in a Government bureau. . . . We will 
achieve our objective only if we create 
an economic climate in which business, 
industry and agriculture can grow and 
flourish. 


People cannot have jobs if business 
men are afraid to go to work, if man- 
agement is afraid to manage, and if 
farmers are afraid to produce. 


The worker, the farmer and the 
business men are equals and are 
equally important. No one can disre- 
gard the interest of the others save to 
his own cost. No one can be master 
over the other two, No one is entitled 
to a voice in the affairs of government 
at the sacrifice of the others. 


There can be neither freedom nor a 
healthy economy under laws and de- 
crees which are so confused that busi- 
ness men, labor leaders and indeed 
citizens generally cannot be law abid- 
ing except by doing nothing. 


We've seen in this war what can be 
done when American technical and 
management skill is just given a 
chance to do a job. All that was neces- 
sary was to give American enterprises 
the green light in order to bring forth 
miracles of production. In that same 
spirit American business and Ameri- 
can industry can be given the green 
light for peacetime production. Then 
we shall see peacetime miracles just 
as we have seen wartime miracles. 


What we want is a country with an 
opportunity for every man who has a 
little business to go ahead with it. An 
opportunity for every man who has an 
idea to go out and create a job for 
himself and a business for himself and 
more jobs for people. 


He % indispensable to those in- 
famous machines in Chicago—in the 
Bronx, and all the others. He is in- 
dispensable tc Sidney Hillman and the 
Political Action Committee, to Earl 


Highlights of Campaign Speeches 


Browder, the ex-convict and pardoned 
Communist leader. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


I know that the American people— 
business and labor and agriculture— 
have the same will to do for peace 
what they have done for war. And | 
know that they can sustain a national 
income which will assure full produc. 
tion. and full employment under our 
democratic system of private enter. 
prise, with Government encourage. 
ment and aid whenever and wherever 
it is necessary. 


The keynote of all that we propose 
to do in reconversion can be found in 
the one word—“jobs.” We shall lease 
or dispose of our Government-owned 
plants and facilities and our surplus 
war property and land on the basis of 
how they can best be operated by pri- 
vate enterprise to give jobs to the 
greatest number. 


We shall follow a wage policy which 
will sustain the purchasing power of 
labor—for that means more produc: 
tion and more jobs. 

The present policies on wages and 
prices were conceived to serve the 
needs of the great masses of the peo- 
ple. They stopped inflation. They kept 
prices on a stable level. Through the 
demobilization period, policies will be 
carried out with the same objective in 
mind—to serve the needs of the great 
masses of the people. 


The whole purpose of Republican 
oratory these days seems to be to 
switch labels. The object is to per- 
suade the American people that the 
Democratic party was responsible for 
the 1929 crash and depression, and 
the Republican party was responsible 
for all social progress under the New 


Deal. 


Gov. John W. Bricker 


The debt of the Government will be 
$258,000,000,000 at the end of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s third term, compared 
with $22,500,000,000 when the first 
Roosevelt term began. Every living 
person in America today must pay on 
an average of $101.44 a year in Fed- 
eral taxes, and in addition to this 
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every man, woman and child in the 
jand shoulders a burden of $1,962 as 
his share of the public debt. . . . You 
will remember that one of the New 
Deal chiefs said the order of the day 
was to “tax and spend and elect.” 


We have been listening to the argu- 
ment that the ties between Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Churchill are such that the 
President must be re-elected. I want a 
President whose ties are only with the 
American people and not with Hillman 
and Browder. 


The courts of the country must be 


not only kept open to the American » 


citizens, but must be absolutely free of 
political bias. A very grave danger to 
our system of government lies not 
alone in the domination of the courts 
by one-man appointment, but also in 
their use by the New Dealers for the 
narrow purposes of their political 
campaign. 


Insidious and ominous are the 
forces of communism linked with ir- 
religion that are working their way 
into our national life. These forces are 
attempting to take a strangle hold upon 
our nation through the control of the 
New Deal party. 


Henry A. Wallace 


It is not enough to fix up our war 
production plants by granting tax re- 
lief to big capital. Twenty billion of 
tax relief for factory and machinery 
and capital structure will not do all 
this job. The blueprint calls for an 
orderly and efficient change-over of 
thirty million workers from wartime 
and fighting jobs to full peacetime 
work. Any government which fails in 
this maximum ideal, fails all. Any 
government which does not give con- 
fidence to our workers and farmers, 
and to the great white collar twenty 
millions, that they shall not be idle, 
will be responsible for a panic mass 
movement. 


There is no peacetime job for profit 
or self which ever again will be para- 
mount over the needs of all. Govern- 
ment service must be the supreme duty 
when the need is determined. There 
can be no slackers as we fight for the 
common man in his pursuit of the 
richer life. I don’t favor the dollar-a- 
year plan; I do believe that this Gov- 
ernment, at fair wages, has the first 
call on all for all. 
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--- HEAT CONTROL 
For Specialized Power Units 





DIESEL 
RADIATO 


demand for speed and power plus comfort and styling fre- 
quently calls for heat transfer equipment designed to operate efficiently in limited avail- 
able space. Young engineers have developed many such units for special heat transfer 
functions, to fit specific contours. Examples of these are several styles of lube-oil and 
jacket-water radiators for roof mounting in Diesel-powered stream-lined locomotives. 


To battle heavy seas, towing transport and cargo ships, tugboa ive engines 
that can produce plenty of power. Supercharger intercoolers, developed by Young 
engineers, help to increase the horsepower output of many such sea-going “power 
plants.” In this specialized heat control unit, circulating sea water is used to cool 
supercharged air below fuel combustion temperatures and to increase engine efficiency. 











The eng power units for highway freight lines, buses, tractors and other 
mobile equipment will be greatly increased by this recently developed Young oil cool- 
ing unit—a result of war product research. It combines quick warm-up characteristics 
and thermostatic control features for cold weather performance with rugged construc- 
tion and highly effective cooling to maintain lubricating oil at proper temperatures. 


? 








HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


il Coolers ¢ Gas, Gasoline. Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators © Intercoolers © Heat 
ees Hingine facer Water Coslers e Unit Heaters © Convectors © Condensers © Evaporators ® Air 
Conditioning Units ¢ Heating and Cooling Coils ¢ Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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Why do 
they make 
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out of 
STEEL? 


























See page 31 


















































Maybe it will fill your needs 
... but we don’t £now, for while each type 
TuLox tubing has its outstanding advan- 
tages, each also has its limitations. 

We do know that our exclusive process 
enables us to manufacture TuLox from 
many different base resins, in simple or 
complicated cross-sections of micromatic 
dimensions. They can be in color or color- 
less—transparent, translucent or opaque. 

We do know that Tutox has proved 
itself on the fighting fronts and in indus- 
try—and has taken its well earned place 
as an important material in its own right. 

We do know that TuLox is definitely 

included in the postwar 
lans of many unrelated in- 
ustries. 

_ Perhaps even yours? 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS, Inc. 


NEW CANAAN AVE., + 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A 

a camanes DUPLATE CANADA, LTD. 

STIC DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 














PROGRESS IN PLASTICS 


“Velon,” a versatile new plastic. per- 
fected by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., is expected to find a wide variety 
of uses after the war. Practically wear- 
proof, it’s not only as flexible as a rub- 
ber hose but is also impervious to the 
action of most acids, Used as a fiber, 
it is so stain-resistant that even ink 
spots may be removed by simply wip- 
ing with a damp cloth. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


Despite continued manpower prob- 
lems, the Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. is striking a new note in 
employee relations by actually urging 
some of its employees to quit their 
jobs. They’re boy workers, however, 
who are still clinging to war jobs even 
though school has resumed. Says the 
company: “Without well-educated 
workers, our problems in the future 
will become far more serious than the 
manpower shortage facing us today.” 


SUPER-LOCOMOTIVE 
Credit the Pennsylvania Railroad 


with developing a powerful new steam 
locomotive that’s capable of pulling 
125 loaded freight cars at speeds in 
excess of 50 miles an hour. Essentially 
two engines harnessed together in a 
rigid frame, the new locomotive 
and tender weighs more than 1,000,- 
000 pounds. 


PORTABLE AIR DUCT 


A new type of portable air duct— 
flexible but non-collapsible—has been 
developed by Du Pont for either blow- 
er or exhaust systems, Water-resistant 
and impermeable to air, it is also 
highly resistant to heat, moisture, mil- 
dew and dry rot. 


MIRROR TRICK 


Something new in pianos is a war- 
time Janssen model that’s made with 
mirrors. The idea is to use the full- 
sized keyboard and at the same time 
create the illusion of a smaller piano. 
Clever use of mirrors does the trick. 


FLYING TANKS 


Allied forces are striking a heavy 
blow at Hitler with a huge new glider 
that’s specially designed to carry tanks. 
Called the Hamilcar, it has a wing- 





New Ideas 


spread greater than a four-engined 
bomber, yet can land in a small field, 


“SOUND-CONDITIONED" ROOMS? 


Add “sound-conditioning” to the 
wonders of post-war living. According 
to the Gypsum Association, new types 
of acoustical plaster have been devel. 
oped that make it possible to “con. 
dition” rooms to sounds as well as 
they can now be conditioned to tem. 
peratures. Distinct from sound-proof- 
ing, sound-conditioning is the control 
of sound waves to reduce undesirable 
noises. 


FLASH! 


The latest candidate for the “ever- 
lasting” flashlight is a model capable 
of operating more than 2,400 hours. 
It uses a tiny storage battery instead 
of dry cells. 


MIDGET LABORATORY 


Microchemists are using a doll-sized 
laboratory—miniature bottles, flasks 
and beakers—to analyze minute chem- 
ical samples. The whole Lilliputian ar- 


ray can be held in the palm of a man’s 
hand. 


ELECTRIC KNIFE 


Bee-keepers are buzzing with joy 
over a newly-developed electrically- 
heated knife. Used to uncap the honey- 
comb on each tray, the knife is a big 
help in the extraction of honey. 


NO WASHDAY BLUES? 


Good news for tomorrow’s house- 
wives is the post-war prospect of a 
combination washer, wringer, drying 
cabinet and ironer that will perform 
home washing chores in as little as 
three hours time. The machine will be 
operated by electricity. 


ELECTRONIC FOUNTAIN 


Water fountains can now be con- 
trolled by an invisible infra-red ray 
which is interrupted when the drinker 
leans over the fountain. 


NO DRAUGHTS, EITHER 


Thanks to the wonders of electron- 
ics, cold- and draught-proof homes 
may soon become a reality. Electronic 
controls so sensitive that they react 
even to the heat of a person’s hand 
will do the trick. 
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“! Millions are on the move 
= (Ad). MEMO 


ar- Office of the President 
in’s From "Bill" Johnson 











Ration books show an amazing mass migration taking place in America. 


' War economy has caused important population shifts. Sixteen states 
joy 


llv- show major increases -- increases running as high as 30%. Even 
ey: within states that are holding even, such as Kansas, this migration 
hig is a factor, hurting the Topeka market, helping the Wichita market. 


As war shifts to the Pacific, as reconversion and postwar plans 
go into effect, there will be added population changes. 


— Through M.P.A. service you can use motion picture advertising 
* to follow these important population trends. You don't have to 
rm worry about changed working habits -- changed reading or radio 
Me listening habits. People on the move do not change their habit 


of going to the movies. You don't have to worry about too much 
advertising going to markets where people used to be. You can 
select theaters where they are right now. 


on- 
ray 








ker 
= used Motion picture advertising offers advan- plus the power of publication’s printed word plus motion 
‘ tages possessed by no other media. Where else can you picture’s unique power of dramatic action? 
at be sure that 100% of your circulation will notice your An M. P. A. service specialist will be glad to show yeu 
wes advertisement — will get not just a part of your message how, today, you can use motion piciure advertising with 
, but all of it? Where else can you reach them with an the same ease—the same certainty. you expect from 
er advertisement that has the power of radio’s spoken word other media. 
ac 





MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 
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1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 
82 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 923 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


70 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
141 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 418 Watts Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Guth Fluorescent 


for Dependable Illumination 
in Attractive Fixtures! 


_ cre three of the new Fixtures 
from the complete line of GUTH Com- 
mercial Fluorescent. A glance tells you 
they're smartly styled —modern as fomor- 


row! In addition, there are also new In- 
dustrial types. 





















































And they're all efficient besides. With 
more than 40 years of lighting leadership, 
GUTH has fhe engineering experience to 
build reo! quality into GUTH Lighting. 


Write today for new 
GUTH Cataleg Ne, 44. 











































The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave., 
St. Levis 3, Mo.  / 
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PRODUCTION 


Industry’s effort to “jump the gun” 
in the reconversion race is tending to 
slow up munitions output. Production 
must spurt sharply to meet 1944 goals. 
. . . Germany’s fall will free enough 
steel to boost the production of civilian 
steel goods to 1939 levels. Small as 
well as big business will get supplies, 
say industry officials. . . . Alarm clock 
makers may ring in the new year with 
1945’s first 
quarter alone. Production for the bal- 
ance of 1944 should hit the 1,750,000 
mark. 


FUEL 


Prediction: Coal stocks will be high 
enough to pull civilians through the 
Winter. One proviso: If there’s no epi- 
demic of strikes. Home-burning oil 
stocks should also be sufficient, though 
fuel quality may be lower. . . . Don’t 
get too hopeful over recent reports that 
total gasoline supplies equal pre-war 
levels. Why? Less than 55% will go 
to civilians. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Don’t worry too much about huge 
peacetime competition for America’s 
railroads. Two reasons: (1) Airline 
rates, even under most optimistic esti- 
mates, will probably be at least several 
cents higher per ton-mile; (2) truck 
competition will be hampered by high- 
er wages and more effective rate con- 
trol by the ICC. . . . Some 600,000 
new trucks will take to the highway 
within one year after Germany col- 
lapses, says White Motor Co. president 
Robert Black. Meanwhile, WPB has 
put its approval stamp on plans to 
turn out 80,000 trucks during the first 
six months of 1945. . . . Discount talk 
of any great let-up in post-war rail 
traffic. Industrial needs should keep 
trains humming for quite a while. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade relations with “South Amer- 
ica’s step-child”—Argentina—are con- 
tinuing “as usual,” despite the War 
Shipping Administration’s ban on 
U. S. northbound ships stopping at 
the country’s ports. . . . Mexico is pre- 
paring for peacetime trade and tourist 
traffic in a big way. She’s now spend- 
ing approximately $54,000,000 on a 
wide-scale program of railroad re- 
habilitation and modernization. .. . 


The Pattern of Business 


Look for a relaxation of export con. 
trols when Germany is beaten. Such a 
move should encourage private trading 
“without interfering with the success. 
ful prosecution of the war against Ja. 
pan,” says FDR... . The Foreign Eco. 
nomic Administration is busy blue. 
printing plans designed to bring a 
rapid revival of U. S. foreign trade 
when the war ends. In prospect: Re. 
duced tariffs; a loan program to 
finance American exports. 


AVIATION 


No mere peacetime possibility, the 
age of air-freight is already here. 
American Airlines all-cargo planes are 
now winging their way across the con- 
tinent in regular service. . . . Watch 
for some novel new distribution out- 
lets for America’s surplus planes after 
the war. Prospective distributors: Au- 
tomobile and boat agencies, farm im- 
plement distributors, even department 
stores. 


LABOR 


Hitler’s surrender will usher in an 
end to government controls over the 
nation’s manpower, says McNutt. 
Some 4,000,000 workers will be re- 
leased at the same time. Meanwhile, 
restrictions have already been lifted 
for war veterans now returning to 
civilian jobs. . . . Get ready for a 
one-third drop in total peacetime wage 
payments, warns the. Commerce De- 
partment, “regardless of the speed with 
which industry is converted.” 


MATERIALS 


Don’t look for an end to shoe ration- 
ing for some time yet. Leather scarci- 
ties are responsible. . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised to see golf balls bounce back 
on the market soon. They'll be made 
of synthetic rubber, however. . . . Toy 
makers, with one eye on reconversion, 
are worried about where to get ma- 
terials. Lumber, leather, rubber and 
textiles may still be scarce even after 
Germany’s overthrow. 


FOOD 


Sugar scarcities are back again. Sup- 
plies may increase somewhat next 
month, however. . . . Meat, butter and 
cheese rationing may be continued 
“indefinitely,” says OPA. Meanwhile, 
butter stocks have melted to new lows. 
Though civilians will soon get the 
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country’s whole output, supplies will 
still be slim. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Don’t be surprised to see a record- 
smashing industrial building boom 
during the first few years of peace. 
_, . Radio and television officials are 
planning some big peacetime develop- 
ments. To be expected: Full color tele- 
vision, static-free radio broadcasts, 
facsimile newspapers. . . . Look for a 
big increase in phonograph record 
sales after the war. 


























































STATEMENT OF. THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. ; 
UIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
SF AUGUST 24, 1912, and MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1944. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, ge appeared 
Richard E. Kline, who, having en duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of FORBES, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the _pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 

ers are: 
Publisher—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, N. Y. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. : - 
Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: ; 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 

N 


* 4 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: 
salt panes 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y., whose stockholders 
owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 
B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y.; B. C. Forbes Publishing Comqany, Inc., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.; H. A. 
Whitten & Co., 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Estate of J. eperer. 24 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y.; E. G. Grace, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. ¥.; Estate of J. A. Farrell, 
26 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y.; C. A. 
Frueauff, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; H. 
Fleishhacker, San Francisco, California; Walter 
C. Teagle, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y.; Dollar Investment Co., San Francisco, 
California; W. A. Jones, 60 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y.; Union Trust Co., under Deed of 
Trust, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. P. S. Davis, 
ad and Company, 140 Broadway, New York, 
- Y.5 G. R. Doherty, 60 Wall St., New York, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
8 iders and security holders as they appear 
ae the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
Staphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
Conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
@ capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

RICHARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1944. 

M. J. WAHNON, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 30, 1945. 
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*This is one of a 
series of advertise- 
ments featuring the 
six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 





Florida 


PENINSULA OF PROGRESS 





~ 


Florida, “Land of Flowers,” is justly famous for qT 
its beauty and delightful climate. Florida, too, ii 
has rightly come to be known as the winter vaca- | 
tion land of the Nation. But nature gave Florida 
more than beauty and mild climate. Fertile soils, 
vast forests, mineral resources and a greater 
variety of crops than any other state, have all 
combined to bring Florida an amazing develop- 
ment in agriculture and industry. 

Products of grove and farm and forest are find- 
ing ever-increasing uses in the industrial life of 
the State. With matchless resources and a pro- | | 
gressive, energetic people, Florida’s prospects for | 
the future are exceedingly bright. 

The Seaboard Railway has been a pioneer in 
the development of Florida. In fact, the history 
of the Seaboard is in large measure synonymous 
with the story of Florida’s remarkable growth. 
Today, Florida’s production is a weighty factor 
in the waging of war. Tomorrow will witness fur- 
ther acceleration in the expansion of Florida’s 
industry and agriculture, a development which 
the Seaboard will aid in fullest measure. 


Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


BOARD 2 
RAILWAY {_1_ 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 
















Advertisement 


WALL STREET 





Tax Help for Investors 

As the year-end draws near, wise in- 
vestors are beginning to consider their 
portfolios in relation to current income 
tax legislation. The nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has just issued the 
1944 edition of its Investor’s Tax Kit, 
to make the work a little easier and to 
provide the wherefores with which to 
approach this thorny task intelligently. 

Thus many a last-minute headache 
can be avoided by use of the 1944 
Investor’s Tax Kit. It contains a sur- 
vey of the new tax laws (as they af- 
fect the individual)—compiled with 
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INVESTOR'S TAX KIT-1944 Bi 


Merrill Lynch Tax Kit: Eases investor’s 
; tax problems 


particular reference to securities for 
ML,P,F&B by the Research Institute 
of America; interprets them in lan- 
guage easy to understand and apply, 
and provides a check list of deductible 
items. Also included: work sheets for 
computing Capital Gains and Losses. 
Here, too, will be found a handy chart 
which gives a graphic presentation of 
the treatment of Capital Gains and 
Losses by individuals, and an unusu- 
ally interesting and useful four-page 
folder entitled, “Post-War Tax Plans”, 
giving details and comparisons of the 
four most widely discussed proposals. 

There are two sound reasons for 
sending promptly for a copy of the 
1944 Investor’s Tax Kit*: 1. It will aid 
in adjusting portfolios mow in order to 
take full advantage of tax provisions. 
2. It will enable investors to begin to 
assemble necessary figures at once, 
eliminating last-minute annoyances. 
Though the Tax Kit is not designed 
to obviate the need for expert tax 
counsel, it will provide investors with 
tools which will help them solve their 
tax problems more easily. 





*The 1944 Investor’s Tax Kit will be sent without 
cost or obligation. Address requests to Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane headquarters, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Inflation Is Threatened by 
Vote-Seeking Schemes 


HOULD President Roosevelt, as a 

pre-election sop to “Clear Every- 

thing with Sidney” Hillman and 
organized labor, decide to smash his 
own peremptory “hold the line” in- 
junction, finance and industry would 
suffer a severe jolt, perhaps more se- 
vere than early hoisting of the white 
flag by Hitler. 

Such a vote-seeking maneuver 
would have tragic consequences. It 
would incite incalculable inflation. It 
would still further swell the heads of 
labor leaders, still further swell their 
sense of dominating power over Roose- 
velt. 

America’s largest producer of war 
materiel, General Motors, thus depicts 
what some of the economic conse- 
quences would be: 

The most critical problem the country 
faces during reconversion and post-war is 
the question of jobs. This board should 
reject any changes in our wage-stabilization 
policy which may interfere with industrial 
efforts that will provide post-war jobs. 

Jobs will not be created, nor will deflation 
be avoided, by raising wage rates. Quite the 
contrary. Taxes must be reduced. Extrava- 
gance and unnecessary government expen- 
diture stopped. Efficiency must be increased 
and activity stimulated—so that more goods 
can be distributed and everybody have more. 


MORE BUREAUCRACY 


President Roosevelt has adroitly 
contrived to place the War Production 
Board, heretofore headed by outstand- 
ingly able business giants, under a 
bureaucrat, J. A. Krug. 

Whereas Donald M. Nelson and 
Charles E. Wilson exercised sound bus- 
iness judgment, and were entirely inde- 
pendent of the governmental payroll, 
the youthful Mr. Krug (36) has long 
derived his living from taxpayers—al- 
beit he is credited with being quite a 
smart young man. 

The net result is that WPB will 
henceforth be under direct bureau- 
cratic direction. Which is but another 
way of saying that its undisputed 
head will be Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

This development is not reassuring 
to practical men of affairs. 

The Administration has indulged in 
a new inflationary move to curry favor 


‘with another very large group of 


voters, farmers. 


Prices of wheat and cotton haye 
been arbitrarily boosted, at heavy cost 
to taxpayers and, of course, cop. 
sumers. 


The Administration has incurred 
this big bill without Congress having 


made any provision to meet it. It con. § 


stitutes one more illustration of how 
little regard New Dealers have for 
Congress or for the pockets of tax. 
payers. And it casts suspicion on 
President Roosevelt’s sincerity regard. 
ing “holding the line,” keeping down 
the cost of living. 

Naturally, Washington’s surprising 
step sent grain and cotton skyrocket- 
ing overnight. 

Such “generosity” by the New Deal 
as kowtowing to organized workers 
already enjoying the highest pay ever 
enjoyed here or elsewhere in the 
world, and increased prices to farm- 
ers already enjoying unique prosper- 
ity, is obviously instigated by a des- 
perate attempt to win November votes. 


CRIPPLING AMERICA 


But what of consequences later? 

The more drastically wages are bal- 
looned here: 

First, the less able America will be 
to compete for post-war international 
markets. 

Second, the more certain will be ‘the 
infliction of further havoc upon 
America’s cotton-growing and cotton- 
manufacturing industries, already se- 
riously handicapped by competition 
from other countries whose costs have 
not been artificially inflated by poli- 
ticians itching to perpetuate themselves 
in office. * 

Assurances emanate from Washing: 
ton that progress is being made in 
formulating plans, rules, regulations 
for reconversion. Such assurances ar¢ 
designed to appeal to business, indus- 
trial, financial voters. 

Verily, the New Dealers are employ- 
ing every known trick to garner votes 
from every segment of the population. 

The ultimate economic injuriousness 
of their many-sided schemes worries 
them not at all, but does worry thought- 
ful citizens. 

Stock market uncertainty will be 
logical until after November 7. 


FORBES 
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: ' path FROM THE RANKS 


We call him “Frank.” That is not bis given 
name. But names don’t matter. Facts DO. 
And this story is real fact... a true sketch of 
the business life of an automobile dealer, 
supported by records im the files of Chrysler 
Corporation. 





Reading time: 1 minute, 35. seconds. 








RANK’S business life started on the very 

lowest rung of the ladder. But he climbed 
steadily . . . taking full advantage of every 
opening that offered. Folks were glad to see 
him reach higher and higher. They even gave 
him a push as occasions arose. 


The first job he took was washing cars in an 
automobile dealer’s shop. The locale was in a 
small but thriving steel town. It was 1909. By 
1919, he had become successively a mechanic, 
then shop foreman and service manager. 


“His boss finally agreed that Frank was 
equipped for sales work. Here again, Frank’s 
talents marked him for advancement; and hav- 
ing learned every phase of the business the hard 
way, he was made general manager of the 
entire operation. 


Frank’s case is the perfect example of a man 
who grew with the industry . . . grew because 






That put Frank in business for himself . . . 
the goal which enterprising Americans have 
always sought .. . and will again. Before the 
war, he was selling over 1000 cars and trucks 
a year. His volume exceeded a million dollars 
in 1941. 


Frank’s experience is merely another perfect 
example of how competitive enterprise has 
enabled young and vigorous men of this nation 
to progress as far as their beliefs, desires and 
industriousness could take them. It is proof as 
well that the automobile industry has always 
been a well paved road to advancement for men 
of integrity and energy. That goes for its every 
branch—manufacturing, selling, servicing. 


the opportunity was there, and because his 

i. ee P 2 ‘ There should again be favorable openings 
initiative was encouraged by everyone. ie ; 

$ for alert, ambitious fellows to establish them- 

‘ The chance Frank had his eyes on came in selves in the automobile business. When peace 

2 1930. Thrifty habits and a reputation for know- comes once more, this industry will offer them 
. . ee , : 

18 ing his “stuff” among business men and car every chance according to their ability. 

re owners in the community qualified him for a 

“ Dodge-Plymouth dealership in his home town. 

His application was accepted. YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 

“ Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 

n. 
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Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH . DODGE ° DE SOTO 
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LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


CHRYSLER . 





















DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 











Would you like to 
check your invest- 
ment strategy with 
that of Babson’s? 
If so, clip this ad- 
vertisement, send 


INVESTMENT 
it to us with a list 


POLICY 
NOW? on. Well tll you 


whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-20. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Incorporated 
BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 


WHAT 











ROVAL TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1944, has been 
declared payable October 16, 1944 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 5, 1944. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 16, 
1944, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on October 5, 1944. 

H. A. WAY 
Secretary 


September 
27,1944 OY, 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


— 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of twenty cents per share payable on 
October 16, 1944 to shareholders on 
record as of September 30, 1944. 


E. E. CRABB, President 


















MEN MADE TO ORDER 
ey \ Fit Your Abilities 
hi oa ToThe Opportunities 
Mees) You bave unused talents 
and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of dusiness 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 

teachings to achieve personal er. 
Address: Scribe A.H.Z 


The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc): San Jose, Calif. 
a 














Buy More War Bonds 
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INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, PResipeNnt 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counset 


Help to Stop This Confiscation 


The following, written by an emi- 
nent authority, Elisha M. Friedman 
(and published by the Washington 
Post) is commended to the serious 
attention of all our readers, especially 
railway stockholders, who are urged 
to act in self-protection: 


COMMON STOCKHOLDERS of bankrupt 
railroads are being wiped out. Prop- 
erty is being confiscated under the 
guise of legality and the country seems 
to be unaware of it. 

What is the size of the problem? 
The 36 Class I roads that were in re- 
organization from 1930 to 1944 had 
over 2.7 billion dollars or 38% of 
total railroad stock outstanding, now 
being wiped out, and operated about 
86,000 miles of railroad, or 38% of 
the total mileage in the United States. 

Who owns these common stocks? 
In four sample railroad companies 
about 80% of the number of stock- 
holders held less than $2,000 of mar- 
ket value. It is little people who are 
the victims of Government policy in 
railroad reorganization. Important in- 
stitutions are also harmed. 


CONFISCATION 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approved all railroad stock issues 
since 1920. Under Section 20A of the 
ICC Act, common stock can be issued 
only for cash or equivalent. Of the 
railroads now in bankruptcy, the ICC 
itself actually approved 100% of the 
no-par stock issues and, 38% of the 
$100-par stock issues. Why should the 
ICC now confiscate these stocks? 

Section 77 does, indeed, authorize 
the ICC to reduce fixed charges. But 
it does not authorize the Commission 
to reduce the total capitalization. Yet 
the Supreme Court, in the reorganiza- 
tions of the Milwaukee and of the 
Northwestern, decided that the ICC’s 
confiscation of the stock was beyond 
judicial review. And 400 million dol- 
lars par value of stock, abundantly 
covered by assets, on the ICC’s own 
valuation, were destroyed without any 


hearing for the roads’ stockholdey 

The prices of railroad shares 
fear, not confidence. The yield 
railroad shares averages about 
times as high as on industrials, D 
Pont yields 3%, but Santa Fe yield 
9%. How can new stock issues be s¢ 
at such yields when the return on prop 
erty investment was limited by th 
ICC to 534% and was actually les 
than 2% in the depression of 193}. 
1939. 


FINANCING DISCOURAGED 


New financing is discouraged. Prac. 
tically no new common stock has been 
issued in ten years. From 1934 to 
1943, new issues of railroad bonds 
totaled over $2.5 billion, but new com: 
mon stock issues totaled only $4 mil- 
lion, or one-sixth of 1% as much. This 
condition shows lack of confidence of 
the common stockholder. Only bonds 
can be sold. Such bond financing is 
creating future bankruptcies. 

The Hobbs bill, H.R. 4960, aims to 
revise legislation on railroad bank: 
ruptcy. It was unanimously approved 
by the House Judiciary Committee, 
but has been held in the Rules Com- 
mittee. It can be brought to the floor 
for discussion. 

Stockholders of reorganization rail- 
roads can help themselves. They 
should write to the National Confer. 
ence of Railroad Investors, New York 
City, which is fighting for the Hobbs 
bill on belialf of the railroad stock- 
holders, and to the Investors Fairplay 
League, New York City, which has 
been defending stockholders, general: 
ly, against invasion of their rights. If 
the many hundred thousand small 
stockholders bestir themselves, Con- 
gress will act. If they do not, Con- 
gress will permit the present confisca- 
tion to continue. For if the small 
stockholders do not act promptly and 
forcibly, no one else will. Will they 
not then deserve their fate? 





Addvess all communications to INveEsTORS 
Famptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.. 
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With the help of the neighbors, many 
a little red schoolhouse was built. That 
readiness to help the folks down the 
ee, @ road and the family across the square 
m- — was the strength of our early America, 
the foundation for our democracy. Be- 
_ ft cause of it, we have a greater heritage 
it # to defend than any other people on 
Y @ Earth. 


e In these wartime days, the spirit of 
bs § Neighborliness so characteristic of our 
ck: § people is again paying dividends. Did 
ay ‘ 
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They Builded Better Than They Knew 


you ever dream ten years ago that to- 
day you would pull up to the curb and 
offer a ride to a stranger? That you 
would have a bundle of salvaged paper 
ready when the Boy Scouts called? 
That you would walk home with awk- 
ward packages because your dealers 
have difficulty making deliveries? 
When you aid your neighbor, you aid 
your country. Isn’t it surprising how 
many things one person can do to help 
win the war? 


* 


al: | Inaddition to supplying the armed forces with glider and bomber fuselage frames, wing 
lf § parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go 


into the manufacture of: Rubber - Aluminum - Munitions - Medicines - B Complex 


m § Vitamins - Hospital Diets - Baby Foods - Bread and other Bakery products 
m- § Vitamin-fortified cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper - Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 


‘ Budweiser 
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HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR... 






















We, 


People who get results agree 
that there is no substitute for 
hard work and also that 
recreation and relaxation are 
essential to accomplishment. 
In your well-earned leisure, 
select a beverage of modera- 
tion. A tall, stately glass of 
Budweiser is a standing invi- 
tation to make your moments 
of relaxation complete. 


T . @ Veg 
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STOCK 
Portfolic 
for Income and Profit 


NITED Service this week is pre- 
senting a combination Profit- 
Income Portfolio for the small in- 
vestor. Five attractive low-priced 
Stocks—early Peace beneficiaries— 
are presented for appreciation. 


Yields up to 8% 


In addition the Portfolio includes 7 
sound Stocks for safety and income with 
yields up to 8% which also have inter- 
esting growth prospects. 

A copy of this valuable Portfolio 
will be sent gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-27 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury =< re Boston 16, Mass. 

















READ THIS BOOK! 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE it explains 
the basic elements for protitable 


trading and lays down workable 
rules. les you to appraise im- 
mediate and post-war markettrends. 


Read What They Say: 


‘\.. revolutionized my concept of the 
market. °’ 

“... more plain common sense than 
anything I ever read.’’ 

‘\ Joaded down with invaluable facts. ’’ 


"\. would not part with my copy for 
$1000. *’ 


‘“... you surely do know your stock 
market.*’ 


Sent on 15 days’ approval. 
Pasa aeasenesossesessoorreos 
Inc. F-1y 
837 W . Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 
Gentlemen: ! am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS 1S THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 














Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


o= 


Despite official “guesses” that Euro- 
pean War may run into next year, 
stock averages continue to hold near 
1944 tops. Accepting earlier leadership 
of aircrafts, other war-labelled groups 
are now pointing upward, thereby con- 
firming probability that end of war 
had been discounted previously. 
Bearishness and worries over war 
and “transition” difficulties failed to 
induce large-scale liquidation. On con- 
trary market revealed sold-out condi- 
tion early last month. September re- 
action low (industrials) marked sur- 
render of almost exactly half (52%) 
of preceding upswing, which had run 
from April to July. That near-perfect 
technical pattern duplicated previous 
experience when 53% of November- 
March rise was eliminated. 
Historically, stocks have fared well 
during Presidential campaigns. Dow- 
Jones industrial average has gained 


ground from mid-October to Election 
Day in 10 of the 11 Presidential years 
this century. Sole exception: 1912 
(Woodrow Wilson’s first term), when 
average declined only 2% points. 

Prospect of year-end extra dividends 
on nearly 100 stocks promises to buoy 
sentiment. Dividend distributions last 
December constituted 20% of year’s 
total. 

Rail average, virtually “frozen” to 
the 40-level since last Spring, merits 
careful observation now by traders 
seeking directional hints. An early up- 
turn should be barometrically signifi- 
cant for whole list. 

Enormous buying-power awaits op- 
portunity for employment in securities. 
Once confidence in dynamic future of 
enterprise system prevails, real shori- 
age of American stocks seems almost 
certain. Floating supply now is prob- 
ably about smallest on record. 


CONGRATULATIONS — 


Clarence M. Brown, Philadelphia 
attorney, has been recalled as chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
succeeding the late H. S. Wherrett. 

R. P. Russell has been elected presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Development Co. 

John B. Clark and Joel S. Mitchell 
have been elected directors of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 

W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chair- 
man of the National City Bank of New 
York, has been elected president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Leo D. Welch, a vice-president of 


the National City Bank of New York, 
has been appointed treasurer of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Jeremiah Milbank has been elected 
a director and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. 

James B. Black of San Francisco has 
been elected a director of the United 
States Steel Corp. 

Dr. Mervin J. Kelly has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of 
executive vice-president of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 
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CAREFULLY selected diversi- 
A fied list of stocks in groups 

which I particularly favored was 
given here on March 1 for the benefit 
of readers who desired to have a handy 
list. 

This list is repeated, showing prices 
when compiled and present prices. In 
my opinion, these stocks are still good 
to hold. I would add Otis Elevator, 
Electric Autolite, Fajardo Sugar. 




























AUTOMOTIVE THEN Now 
Bohn Aleminum & Brass..... 45 48 
) Borg-Warner .......--0-ee00 36 40 
: i tidhesedenvacenss 77 91 
General Motors .........0.0.. 52 62 
Ee 14 19 
: BuILpING 
P American Radiator .......... 9 12 
i Te soo wos pie 4:0 18 25 
General Refractories ........ 21 23 
. Johns-Manville .............. 85 98 
Lehigh-Portland Cement ..... 24 29 
BT EMO cccccwccccoves 19 24 
: CHEMICALS 
; he. ss noel 137 152 
Union Carbide ............. 78 79 
, Evectricat, Etc. 
, AllieChalmers ............-- 36 36 
5 Columbia Broadcasting A .... 27 31 
- General Electric ............ 35 37 
Farm MACHINERY 
| REE e eee 38 






FINANCENG AND BANKING 


43 
80 
Amerex (travelers’ checks)... 23 29 
Commercial Investment Trust. 43 45 
320 
30 







Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y... 306 
MEAT 
Swift & Company ........... 30 


















MERCHANDISING 
ee 14 20 
Montgomery Ward ........... 43 52 
J. J. Newbeery .............. 57 64 

i Movies 

. Columbia Pictures .......... 17 18 
General Precision ........... 20 23 

} a 58 64 

Os 

" Atlantic Refining ............ 26 28 
Continental Oil ............. 30 28 
Socony-Vacuum ............. 12 12 

Ss Standard Oil of N. J. ....... 52 54 

d RUBBERS 
A 36 47 

ye United States Rubber ....... 40 50 

f SurpPinc (speculative) 

.- American Hawaiian ......... 34 36 
United States Lines.......... 8 
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Investment Pointers 


Selected List of Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Topaccos THen Now 
Reynolds Tobacco B.......... 29 33 
Universal Leaf Tobacco ...... 73 80 
Utiuities 
American Gas & Electric ..... 27 32 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y. ... 21 24 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American Bank Note ........ 17 20 
American Laundry Machinery. 26 31 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ... 18 21 
STEELS THen Now Carrier (air-conditioning) .... 14 17 
Midland Steel Products....... 28 35 Colgate-Palmolive-Peat ...... 24 29 
United States Steel.......... 52 57 Lake Shore Mines (gold) .... 13 17 
Wheeling Steel .............. 20 28 SIR 66s tacnecipantateees 26 34 
Tosaccos Advance release by air mail of this regular 
American Tobacco B ........ 63 68 article will be sent to interested readers 
Liggett & Myers B .......... 73 80 on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . oa Ne 
U. S. Government Obligations aa 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . . i .$ 64, 470, 447.71 
Steck of the Federal Resseve Bank 


7,800,000 000.00 

Other Securities and Obligations. 26,497,488.48 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 1,946,159.06 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable . . - + 10,075,689.52 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages -  1,637,913.40 





Bank Buildings . . . . . . . . . . . 
Other Real Estate . . a . . . . . . . . 


Total Resources . . ee 


LIABILITIES 
- $ 90,000,000.00 
- 170,000,000.00 
38,432,083.36 


Capital + . . . . . 
Surplus Fund ... . 
Undivided Profits 





Total Capital Funds . 
General Contingency Reserve 





Deposits ‘ . $2 936,621, 7 11.68 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 6,436,435.35 

Total arene a Re er 
Acceptances . ol cia 3,389,919.19 


Less: Own Acceptances 


Held for Investment .. . 1,443,760.13 


s 1,946,159.06 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 


ances and Foreign Bills 85,554.00 
Foreign Funds Berrowed . 152,550.00 
Dividend Payable October 2, 

1944 ‘ 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 

Branches and Net Difference 

in Balances between Offices 

Due to Different Statement 

Dates of Foreign Branches . 1,432,732.84 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 

Expenses, Taxes, etc. . . 16,539,256.58 





Total Liabilities . .. . 


- $ | 497,108,535.30 


2,074,783,452.70 
604,330,533.99 


112,427,698.17 
9,805,976.19 
876,445.36 





- $3,299,332,641.71 


- $ 298,432,083.36 


34,986,158.84 


2,943,058,147.03 


22,856,252.48 





. $3,299,332,641.71 


Securities carried at $721,056,117.22 in the above ng are pledged to qualify for 





» to public moneys as 


October 31, 1941. 


law, and for other purposes. 
This Sentement tnclades the resources and liabilities of the E: 
September 26, 1944, French Branches as of October 31, 1942, and 


Branches as of 
m Branch as of 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Thoughts 





on the Business of Life 


LL the wild ideas of unbalanced 
agitators the world over in their 
ignorant and pitiable quest for 

happiness through revolution, confis- 
cation of property, and crime, cannot 
overthrow the eternal truth that the 
one route to happiness through prop- 
erty or government is over the broad 
and open highway of service. And 
service always means industry, thrift, 
respect for authority, and recognition 
of the rights of others.—W. G. SIBLEy. 


The future always holds something 
for the man who keeps his faith in it. 
—H. L. Hous. 


If you’ve nothing to do, don’t do it 
with someone who’s busy. 
—Loose Enps. 


I know of no more encouraging fact 
than the unquestionable ability of man 
to elevate his life by a conscious en- 
deavor. —THOREAU. 


The wise man is his own best assis- 
tant. —WALTER SCOTT. 


When we have practiced good ac- 
tions awhile, they become easy, we 
take pleasure in them; when they 
please us, we do them frequently; and 
then by frequency of act, they grow 
into a habit. —TILLoTson. 


There are men who are capable of 
doing anything but not able to do 
anything. —Wws. J. H. BoeTcKer. 


They who give have all things; they 
who withhold have nothing. 
—HInbu PROVERB. 


Why and how are words so impor- 
tant that they cannot be too often used. 
—NAPOLEON. 


Man’s only natural right is the right 
to do his duty. —Aucuste ComrTE. 


One of the illusions is that the pres- 
ent hour is not the critical, decisive 
hour. Write it on your heart that every 
day is the best day in the year. 

—EMERSON. 


When you have lived longer in this 
world and outlived the enthusiastic 
and pleasing illusions of youth, you 
will find your love and pity for the 
race increase tenfold, your admiration 
and attachment to a particular party or 
opinion fall away altogether. 

—JosepH Henry SHORTHOUSE. 


You may either win your peace or 
buy it; win it, by resistance to evil; 
buy it, by compromise with evil. 

—Joun Ruskin. 


A CREED 


I would be true, 
For there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, 
For there are those who care; 
I would be strong, 
For there is much to suffer; 
would be brave, 
For there is much to dare; 
would be friend to all— 
The foe—the friendless; 
would be giving, 
And forget the gift; 
would be humble, 
For I know my weakness; 
I would look up— 
And laugh—and love—and lift. 
—Howarp A. WHEELER. 


_ 


The welfare of each of us is depen- 
dent upon the welfare of all of us. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Three-fourths of the mistakes a man 
makes are made because he does not 
really know the things he thinks he 
knows. —James BRYCE. 





A TEXT 


No greater love hath any man 
than this; that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. 

—Joun 15:13. 


Sent in by M. J. Spinks, Dallas, 
Tex. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











When the night of travail for this 
war-torn earth is over, the lights wil] 
come on again, and they are sure to 
give a greater glow, and to stir the 
souls of men and women with newer, 
braver resolves than ever before jpn 
human history. Let us not flinch at the 
watch, nor neglect our post, till that 
happy day arrives! 

—GeorceE MATTHEW Apamsg, 


He who believes in nothing is less 
remote from the truth than he who 
believes in what is wrong. 

—THoMAS JEFFERSON, 


It’s not doing the thing we like to 
do, but liking the thing we have to do, 
that makes life blessed. —GoETue, 


Optimism, unaccompanied by per- 
sonal effort, is merely a state of mind 
and not fruitful. —Jos HeEpces, 


What we have done for ourselves 
alone dies with us. What we have done 
for others and the world remains and 
is immortal. —ALBERT Pine, 


Not on one string are all life’s jewels 
strung. —WILLiAM Morris, 


If I have done the public any ser- 
vice, it is due to patient thought. 
—Sir Isaac NewrTon, 


A helping word to one in trouble 
is often like a switch on a railroad 
track—an inch between wreck and 
smooth-rolling prosperity. 

—H. W. BEEcHER. 


If wrinkles must be written upon 
our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. The spirit should never 
grow old. —James A. GARFIELD. 


The question for each man to settle 
is not what he would do if he had 
means, time, influence and educational 
advantages, but what he will do with 
the things he has. 

—HamiLton Wricut Mapie. 


All talk is futile unless it leads to 
action. The worst of all mistakes is to 
do nothing. —EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE. 


Thinking is hard work. 
—Tuomas A. EpIsON. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 2 of a series: for the Navy 








One battleship needs as many telephones 
as a city of 10,000 


When U. S. warships go into action, 
telephone equipment transmits or- 
ders instantly, clearly. 


For the huge battleship “Wis- 
consin,” Western Electric supplied 
twoseparate telephone systems using 
equipment designed by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

1. Sound powered telephone system— 
with 2200 instruments connecting 
all battle stations. These battle 


Western Electric 


phones operate on current gener- 
ated by the speaker’s voice, so dam- 
age to the ship’s electrical power 
supply cannot interrupt communi- 
cations. 
Battle announcing system—with 
20 transmitter stations and over 
300 loudspeakers which broadcast 
orders in a giant voice. 
All this for just one battleship! 
Aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroy- 
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ers, submarines, merchant ships 
too must have telephone equipment. 


Today Western Electric—peace- 
time maker of telephones, switch- 
boards and cable for the Bell System 
—is the nation’s largest producer of 
electronic and communications equip- 
ment to aid our armed forces at sea, 
on land and in the air. 


To speed Victory, buy War Bonds 
regularly —and hold on to them! 
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You ve Got to Stead Money to Make Moucy 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 








OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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